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POVERTY OF INDIA. 


Extracts from Papers read before the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association , in February , April , and July, 1876. 


PART I. 

While pointing out in these notes one of the unfavorable results 
of the present system of British administration, I do not for a moment 
mean to ignore the very bright side of British rule, and the many 
blessings of law and order which it has conferred on India. On the 
latter subject I have already expressed my sentiments on several 
occasions. 

My object at present is to shew in greater detail what I have already 
stated before, that, under the present system of administration, India 
is suffering seriously in several ways, and is sinking in poverty. In 
my humble opinion, this is the question, or rather the most serious 
question, of the day. Whether I am right or wrong will be for you to 
judge, after hearing what I have to say. If I am right, I shall have 
discharged a duty as a loyal subject to urge upon our rulers to remedy 
tins most serious evil. If, on the other hand, I am shown to be wrong, 
none will rejoice more than myself; and I shall have equally done a 
duty, as a wrong feeling of a serious character will be removed. 

These notes were written two or three years ago. I lay them before 
you as they are. If necessary, I shall consider hereafter any modifica¬ 
tion that the light of subsequent events may suggest, either in confir¬ 
mation or refutation of the views expressed in them. There will be a 
few repetitions from my former papers, but they are necessary in order 
to make these notes complete. I have endeavoured to avail myself 
as much as possible of the weight of official or other great authorities, 
and facts from official records ; hence I shall have more quotations 
than might be thought suitable in an address before an audience : and 
my notes may prove dull, but I only hope they may be found of some 
importance to atone for such dullness. I may propose here that any 
discussion upon the notes may be deferred till they are all read, and 
my whole argument placed before you, or otherwise there will be con¬ 
fusion in the discussions. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA. 

In July, 1870, I made a rough estimate,in my paper on “The Wants 
and Means of India,” placed before the East India Association, as 
follows 

“ The whole produce of India is from its land. The gi ns land-tax 
is put down for 1870-71 a little above ^2r,oocvx)o. Nov/, i suppose I 
shall be within the mark if I say that Government lakes for this iar.d- 
tax, on an average, one-eighth of the gross produce, if not more. 
This gives for the gross production of the country, say, about 
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»,ooo ; add to this—gross opium revenue about ^7,000/ 

^alt revenue, £6,000,000 ; gross forest, ^600,000. The toi 
_^of the raw produce of the country amounts under ^iSe,000,000 
-to be on the safe side, let us say ^200,000,000, to include the pro¬ 
duce of half a million tons of coal, of alienation lands, or anything 
else there may be. Now, the population of the whole of British India 
is nearly 150,000,000; giving, therefore, less than 27 s. a head for the 
annual support of the whole people.” 

I then further raised the production from ^200,000,000 to 
£300,000,000, to include the value of manufacturing industries, 
excise on spirits, and a large margin for any omissions, making 40^. 
a head for the gross production of India as a high estimate. 

Since then I have endeavoured to work out the same problem 
directly , as far as the official data I could get enabled me to do so. 

Parliament requires a yearly report of the moral and material 
progress of India ; and a Statistical Committee is formed at Calcutta 
to supply the necessary information. This Committee has prescribed 
certain tables to be filled up by the different Governments in their 
administration reports. 

The Central Provinces and Burmah reports are the only two com¬ 
plete in their agricultural tables as far as practicable. Four others 
(Madras, North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Oudh)give them imper¬ 
fectly. Bengal and Bombay gave the least, or none, up to 1869-70. 
For what I could not get from the reports I applied to the India 
Office, which naturally replied they could not give what they did not 
get from India. It will be seen, therefore, that I have been obliged 
to work out the production under much difficulty. Not only is the 
quantity of information insufficient, but the quality even of such as 
is given is defective. For instance, in the tables of prices of produce 
in the different districts of the Central Provinces, in order to get an 
average the prices are added up together, and the total is divided by 
the number of the districts. This principle is generally adopted by 

the return . made by all the Governments with respect to average of 

produce or prices. The principle, however, is altogether fallacious. 
In taking the average of prices, the quantities of produce sold at the 
different prices are altogether lost sight of. In the same way, in 
taking the average produce per acre, the extent of land yielding 
different quantities is overlooked. 

The result, therefore, is wrong, and all arguments and conclusions 
based upon such averages are worthless. Taking the instance of the 
Central Provinces in the administration report of 1867-8, the average 
price of rice is made out to be Rs. 2-12-7 P er maund, when in reality 
the correct average will be only Rs. r8 per maund. Again, the 
table for the produce of rice per acre gives the average as 579 lbs., 
when in reality it is 759 lbs. Now, what can be the worth of conclu¬ 
sions drawn from these wrong averages? These averages are not 
only worthless, but mischievous. It is a pity that, with large Govern¬ 
ment establishments,,more accurate and complete information should 
not be given. I sincerely trust that future reports will not only work 
averages upon correct principles, but also work out the total produc¬ 
tion of their respective provinces. Then only we shall know the 
actual condition of the mass of the people. All ‘I thinks 7 and ‘my 
opinions ; are of no use on important subjects. The whole foundation 
of all administration, financial and general, and of the actual condition 
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ieople, rests upon this one fact—the produce of the country, t 
Jkt ite result of all capital, labour and land. With imperfect materials 
command, and not possessed of the means to employ a staff to work 
out fall the details as they ought to be, I can only give approximate 
results. 

On the question of taking proper averages and supplying complete 
information, I addressed a letter, in February, 1871, to the India 
Office, which I have reason to believe has been forwarded to the 
Governments in India. I hope that some attention will be paid to 
the matter. As a specimen of the correct principles of averages, I 
have got worked out table A of the averages of price and produce of 
some of the principal productions of the Central Provinces. From 
this will be seen that the correct average price for rice is Rs. 1-8, 
instead of Rs. 2-12-7, as stated above ; also that the correct average 
of produce of 759, and not 579 lbs., of rice per acre. I have explained, 
in the following calculations for the different provinces, the mode I 
have adopted for each. Though working with insufficient and defec¬ 
tive materials, and without the means and time to work out details, 
I have endeavoured to calculate above the mark, so that, whatever my 
error, it will be found on the safe side, of estimating a higher produce 
than the reality. 

The principle of my calculations is briefly this. I have taken the 
largest one or two kinds of produce of a province to represent all its 
produce, as it would be too much labour for me to work out every 
produce, great and small. I have taken the whole cultivated area of 
each district, the produce per acre, and the price of the produce; and 
simple multiplication and addition will give you both the quantity and 
value of the total produce. From it, also, you can get the correct 
average of produce per acre and of prices for the whole province, as 
in this way you have all the necessary elements taken into account. 


C^Intual Provinces. 

The total area of cultivated land (table 2, Fiscal of Report 1867-8 
—an average good season year) is 12,378,215 acres. The price of 
produce per acre, as worked out in table A for the important articles 
rice, wheat, other food-grains, oil-seeds, and cotton, is Rs. 11-13-5 — 
say Rs. 12.* The total value of agricultural produce will be acres 
12,378,215 X Rs. 12 = Rs. 14,85,38,580. To this is to be added the 
produce of Sumbulpore ; but the acreage of that district is not given. 
Making some allowance for it, I increased the produce to, say, Rs. 
16,00,00,000, or ^16,000,000, for a population of 9,000,000. , 

I have lately met with an unexpected confirmation of my views. 
The Times of India Summary of 6th Tune, 1873, takes from the 
Englishman some particulars from Mr. Peddar’s reply to the Viceroy’s 
circular on local funds. Mr. Peddar markes out, as the value of 
produce in the Nagpore district, about Rs. 8 per acre, and my esti¬ 
mate of the whole of the Central Provinces is Rs. 12 per acre. I do 
not know whether Mr. Peddar has avoided the wrong principle of 
averages—whether he calculates for an average good season, and 
whether any allowance is made for bad seasons. 


The table A is too large for insertion. 
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Punjab. 

The administration report of 1867-8 gives all the necessary agri ul- 
tural tables, except one, viz., the produce per acre of the different 
kinds of crops. I take this year (1867-8) as abetter season, and with 
a larger extent of cultivation, than that of 1868-9. 

The chief crops are wheat and other inferior grains—the former 
nearly 20, and the latter 50 per cent, of the whole cultivation. The 
price of wheat is higher than that of other inferior grains ; and as I 
take the prices of first-class wheat, I think the average price of the 
produce of one acre of wheat, applied to the whole cultivated acreage, 
will be very much above the actual value of the production, and my 
estimate will be much higher than it ought to be. 

As the administration reports of both 1867-8 and 1868-9 do not give 
the produce of crops per acre, I ascertain it from other sources. 

Summary. 


Rice. 

Acres. 

... 2,938,328 

Rs. 

4 , 18 , 43,575 

Wheat . 

... 3 , 313,677 

3 , 51 , 77,956 

Other Food Grains 

... 4,197,516 

4,70,63,760 

Oil Seeds. 

... 697,100 

1,04,42,854 

Cotton . 

... 643,390 

50,28,83s 

Total... 

.ii, 79 °j 011 

13 , 95 , 56,983 


Average, Rs. 11-13-5 P er acre. 


In the administration report of the Punjab for the year 1850-51 
(published in 1854 by the Court of Directors), drawn up by Mr. (now Sir 
Richard) Temple, a detailed table, dated Jullundhur, 25th October, 
1851, gives the produce per acre. The table gives 14 instances of 
first class lands, which, by the rough process of adding up and dividing 
by the number of instances, gives 14^ maunds = 1,160 lbs.; (a maund 
equals 82 lbs.—Report 1855-6 ); for the second class from 8 instances, 

I find the average 13$ maunds, or 1,107 lbs.; and for the third class 
from 6 instances, I find 11 maunds, or 902 lbs. From this table I have 
taken all at 10 maunds or upwards as representing irrigated land, and 
the second class representing the bulk of it, as producing 1,100 lbs. 
per acre. For unirrigated land I have not sufficient data. 1 adopt 
600 lbs. per acre, for reasons I have stated under heading * North- 
West Provinces. 5 

After I had made my following calculations on the above basis, I 
was favored with a loan from the Record Department of the India 
Office of the administration report for 1S69-70. The produce per acre 
is given in this report, but the average is taken on the objectionable 
principle of adding up the produce of all districts and dividing by the , 
number of districts, without reference to the extent of cultivation in 
each district. According to this, the average of the produce of wheat 
per acre of all the districts is given in the report ns only 624 lbs. The 
highest produce in three districts included in this average, is 1,044, 
1,066, and i/ooolbs.; so that my assumption of 1,100 lbs. per acre for all 
irrigated land is much above the mark. Again, even making allowance 
for the dr night of the years 1868-9 and 1869-70, my assumption, of 600 
lbs. of wheat per acre of all unirrigated land only, is also above the mark. 
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5 V 

(c tlie calculated area of 1867-8, which is also the largest of the 
years 1867-8, 1868-9, and 1869-70; and I take prices for 1S67-8, 
ia; having been an average good season. The prices of 1868-9 and 
1869-70 are scarcity prices. The year 1867-8 is a fair test for the 
produce of the Punjab in an average favorable season. 

The report for 1867-8 does not give prices of produce for all districts 
separately, but only of a few iruportant towns, viz., Delhi, Umballa, 
Lahore, Sealkote, Mooitan, and Peshawur (page ciii.); and as I take 
these prices to represent not only those of the whole of the districts of 
these towns, but of all the districts of the Punjab, I evidently assume 
a much higher price than actually must have been the case. My 
results, therefore, will be affected in a double way {viz., firstly, in 
taking first-class wheat to represent all produce; and secondly, in 
taking the prices in the principal towns to represent all Punjab) ; and 
will show then the total value of the production of all Punjab much 
higher than the reality. I, therefore, think I shall not be unfair in 
deducting 10 per cent, as some correction of this double error; and 
even then I shall be above the mark. The prices given in the report 
for 1867-8 are as follows (hi. E. J. Statement, showing the prices of 
produce in the Punjab for the year 1867-8):— 



Prices in Seers for 1 Rupee. 


1st June 
1866 

tx 

1 st June 
! 1867 

|| 

Average 

Delhi . 

Umballa..... 

Lahore . 

Sealkote. 

Mooitan. 

Peshawur . 

2l£ 

25 

23 

24 

16 

242 

20 

20 

20 

20 

17* 

22 

191 

20} 

22 

22 

16 

20.7, 

25 1 
20-J 

17 

l6 

13$ 

15 

2l£ 

2li 

20.} 

20} 

it 

. The Seer is 
2 lbs. 


I take the above averages of the towns to represent their whole 
districts, and then the average of the six districts to represent the 
whole of the Punjab in the following calculation (wheat' first sort is 
taken to represent all produce):— 


Districts. 

Irrigated 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce, 

For 
Re. 1. 

Total 

Value. 


Acres. 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Delhi . 

200,955 

1,100 

221,050,500 

43 

51,40,709 

Umballa . 

96,328 


105,960,800 

43 

24 , 64,204 

Lahore. 

447,295 


492 , 024,500 


1,20,00,597 

Sealkote . 

394)227 

)* 

433,649,700 

41 

1,05,76,821 

Mooitan . 

505,750 

Ji 

556,325,ooo ! 

i 3*4 

1,76,61,111 

Peshawur. 

249,144 


274,058,400 


1 66,84,351 

Total... 

1 >893,699 

... 


••• j 5,-15,27,793 
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e average value of produce per acre of the irrigated land of the 
"six districts will, therefore, be Rs. 28-7-9. 

I now apply this to all irrigated land of the Punjab. 

Total irrigated acres are 6,147,038, which, at Rs. 28-7-9 P er . acre > 
will give Rs. 17,69,73,224 as the total value of the produce of irrigated 
land of the Punjab for 1867-8. 

I now calculate the value of the produce of unirrigated land (wheat 
first sort is taken to represent all produce):— 


<SL 


Districts. 

Unirrigated 

Produce 

Total 

For 

Total 

Laud. 

per acre. 

Produce. 

Rc. 1. 

Value. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Delhi. 

307,690 

600 

184,614,000 

43 

42 , 93,348 

Umballa . 

856,701 

,, 

514,020,600 

, 43 

1 , 19 , 53,967 

Lahore. 

557,882 

„ 

334 , 729,200 

, 4 i 

81,64,126 

Sealkote . 

425,440 

„ 

255,264,000 

, 4 i 

62,25,951 

Mooltan . 

118,684 

,, 

71 , 210,400 

31* 

22,60,647 

Peshawur. 

456,661 

„ 

2 73,996,600 

’ 4 i 

66,82,843 

Total... 

2,723,058 

... 


... 

3,95,80,882 


The average value of produce of one acre of unirrigated land of the 
six districts is Rs. 14-5-3. Applying this to the unirrigated land of the 
whole of the Punjab, the result will be as follows :—Total unirrigated 
acres 14,810,697, at Rs. 14-5-3 per acre, will give Rs. 21,51,99,427 as 
the value of the produce of all unirrigated land of the Punjab for 
1867-8. 

Adding up the value of the produce of irrigated and unirrigated 
land, the total will be Rs. 39,21,72,651. From this I deduct 10 per 
cent, for reasons stated above, which will leave Rs. 35,29,54,800 for a 
population of 17,593,946, or say ^36,000,000 for a population of 
17,500,000. 

North-West Provinces. .. 


I take the figures of 1867-8, being an average good season. The 
subsequent ones, 1S68-9 and 1869-70 have been bad. 

The administration report does not give the distribution of chief 
crops, but I find in the Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist 
(page 136) of 15th March, 1871, a table of the crops for 1868-9. From 
this it will be seen that, out of a total of 22,000,000 acres, rice, jowari, 
bajri, wheat, and barley make up— 

Rice . 2 , 479,874 

Jowari and Bajri . 4 , 3 02 890 

Wheat and Barley . 7 , 2 57,873 

Acres 14,040,637 or nearly $ 


As I ca mot get the prices of all the above kinds of produce, except 
wheat and barley, if I take wheat to represent till, I shall be above the 
mark. 

In the administration report of 1868-9 there is a table given of prices 
wheat and barley. I take the prices for the months of April, May, 
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me as those of the good season of 1867-8. The subsequent 
are affected by drought. I should have preferred to take the 
price., for January to June 1868 ; but the table does not give the earlier 
months. These prices are of some of the chief markets only, so that, 
taking the prices to represent the whole of the respective districts, 
and then taking the average of these few districts to represent the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, the result will be much higher ; 
so, as in the case of the Punjab, I deduct 10 per cent, as some correc 
tion for these errors of excess. 

The prices given in the report of 1868-9, pages 29,30, are as follow : 
—■“ The following table gives the prices at the close of each month for 
the year in the chief markets of the provinces. The figures denote 
seers and chittacks. 


<SL 


Districts. 





Wheat. 






April. 

May. 

June. 


Average. 


My Remarks. 


s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

lb. 

oz. 


Saharunpore. 

22 

6 

25 

14 

25 

14 

24 

II 

49 

6 

The report does not 
say which seer this 
is. 

Formerly 1 seer is 
given equal to 
2*057 lbs. 

Meerut . 


0 

27 

0 

27 

8 

26 

13 

53 

10 

Moradabad . 

26 

10 

25 

10 

24 

0 

25 


51 

1 

Bareilly . 

25 

10 

27 

8 

25 

0 

26 

0 

52 

0 

(Parliamentary Re¬ 
turn No. 29 of 1862, 
Page 5.) 

Muttra . 

24 

0 



24 

0 

24 

0 

48 

0 

I take this seer = 
2 lb. 

Agra . 

23 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

23 

5 

46 

10 

i6chittacks—1 seer 

Cawnpore ... 

23 

0 

23 

0 

22 

0 

23 

11 

45 

6 

The report alsodoes 
not say whether 

Allahabad ... 

18 

4 

is 

0 

17 

0 

17 

12 1 

35 

8 

these quantities 
were got for one 

Mirzapore ... 

18 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

17 

10! 

35 

6 

rupee, but it evi¬ 
dently appears to 

Benares. 

17 

5 

18 

5 

18 

0 

r 

35 

14 

„ be meant so. 


The administration reports give no table of produce per acre of 
different crops. I adopt the same scale as given in the case of the 
Punjab, for the following additional reasons* Captain Harvey 
Tuket’s estimate in the year 1840, from 2,000 experiments, of which 
512 were for wheat, made by the Government of the North-West 
Provinces, gives the average produce of wheat per acre at 1,046 lbs. 
The late Mr. Thornton, formerly Secretary to that Government, has 
recorded that, judging from his own experience, he shouH say that 
1,200 lbs. per acre was a high average for irrigated land, and 700 lbs. 

“The “Agricultural Gaxette oJ India'* of the Indian Economist, 15th August, x. 
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W/diat of which a considerable portion is dry'* Mr. Maconochi, 
" is recent settlements of Oonah (Oudh), gives for irrigated land— 


ist class si bushels=i,2i8 lbs. (at 58 lbs. per bushel). 
2nd „ 16 „ = 92S „ 

3rd 9 „ = 522 „ 


and for unifrigated land— 
ist class 11 bushels= 638 „ 
2nd „ 9 » = 522 „ 

3rd „ 7 » = 406 „ 


Taking second class as representing the bulk, the average for irrigated 
land may be considered as 928 lbs., and for unirrigated 522 lbs. 
From all the above particulars it will be seen that the estimate I have 
adopted, of 1,100 lbs. per acre for irrigated and 600 lbs. for unirrigated 
land, is something above a fair average. A Settlement Officer of the 
North-West Provinces, in a letter to the Indian Economist of 15th 
February, 1871 (“Agricultural Gazette,” page 17 1), sums up all that is 
known to him on the subject of the produce of wheat per acre in those 
Provinces. It will be too long an extract to insert here ; but, making 
allowance for the “mischievous fallacy” of all official documents 
alluded to by this writer, about which I have already complained to 
the India Office, and which vitiates averages for a number of years 
or places, I think the average I have adopted above is something more 
than a reasonable one. When administration reports will give, as 
they ought, correct particulars for each district every year, accurate 
estimates of the actual produce of the Provinces could be easily made. 
I give the calculations below. The table of cultivated land, given at 
page 45 of the appendix to the administration report of 1867-8, does 
not give the irrigated and unirrigated extent of land separately for the 
Moradabad, Tarrae, Mynpoorie, Banda, and Ghazipore districts. 

I find that the totals of irrigated and unirrigated land bear nearly 
the proportion of two-fifths and three-fifths respectively of the whole 
total cultivated land. I assign the same proportion to the above dis¬ 
tricts in the absence of actual particulars. 


Wheat 


Districts. 

Irrigated 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 

1 Re. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Saharunpore. 

160,058 

1,100 

176,063,800 

49 

6 

Meerut . 

577,346 

» 

635,080,600 

53 

10 

Moradabad . 

806,930 

a 

787,623,000 

5 i 

1 

Bareilly . 

344,662 

a 

379 , 128,200 

52 

1 

Muttra . 

332,542 

a 

365,796,300 

48 

0 

Agra. 

434,166 

5, 

477,582,600 

46 

X ') 

Cawnpore . 

397,396 


437,135,600 

45 

6 

Allahabad . 

345,624 

„ 

380,186,400 

35 

8 

Mirzapore . 

198,823 

a 

218,705,300 

35 

6 

Benares .... 

238,971 

a 

262,868,100 

35 

14 

Total... 

3 , 836,518 





Total 

Value. 


35 , 65,849 

1 , 17 , 26,444 

1 , 73 , 83,069 

72,82,174 

89,22,837 

1,02,43,058 

96 , 33,842 

1,07,09,476 

61,82,481 

75, OI ,549 


9,3 l ,5°,779 


* Sec also Parliamentary Return No. 999 of 1853, page 47 1 . 
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a y era b e value of thc produce of one acre will be Rs. 24-2-8. 
-^applying the average of the above districts to the whole of the 
irrigated area of the North-West Provinces, the result will be—acres 
10,045,050 x Rs. 24-2-8 =Rs. 24,38,93,814. 

In a similar manner, the total value of the produce of unirrigated 
land, as represented by wheat, will be as follows:— 


<SL 


Unirrigated 

Land. 


Saharunpore 

Meerut. 

Moradabad... 

Bareilly . 

Muttra . 

Agra . 

Cawnpore .... 
Allahabad . . . 
Mirzaporc .... 
Benares . 


Total... 


621,38: 

453,694 

484,158 

768,283 

406,153 

374,976 

436,636 

644,594 

614,658 

202,818 


5 , 007 , 37 : 


Produce 
per Acre. 


lbs. 

600 


Total 

Produce. 


For 
r Rc. 


372,829,20047 

272,216,40053 

290.494.80051 

460.957.80052 
243,691,80048 
22 4,985,600*46 
261,981,60045 
386,756,40035 

368.794.80035 

121.690.80035 


Total 

Value. 


75 , 50,960 

50,76,288 
56,88,992 
3 S, 53 , 9 2 o 
50,76,912 
48,25,424 
57 , 73,696 
1,08,94,544 
1,04,25,280 
33 , 9 2 ,o 64 


6 , 75 , 53 ,o 8 o 


The average value of wheat per acre of unirrigated land is, there¬ 
fore, Rs. 1 3-4-9. 

Applying this average to the whole unirrigated land of the North- 
West Provinces, we get—acres 14,132,111 x Rs. 13-4-9= R s . 

I 9 >o 6 , 4 p, * I 77 - The grand total of the value of the produce of irrigated 
and unirrigated land will be— 

Irrigated.10,045,050 acres = Rs. 24,38,93,814 

Unirrigated... 14,132,111 „ = „ 19,06,42,177 


Total...24,177,161 „ = 


4345 , 35,991 


Deducting 10 per cent, for reasons stated above, the remainder will 
be Rs. 39,10,82,392 for a population of 30,086,898, or sav ^40,000,000 
for a population of 30,000,000. 

Bengal. 


The administration reports till iS69*7ogive no information reoyared 
by the Statistical Committee, except the area of district c s in square 
miles and acres (report 1869-70). For information ' tor cultivated area, 
distribution, produce of crops, ^ices, I ’ Jlave l0 i 00 k out clse- 
where, or make a rough csfirr.uite. 

First, with regard. \o the extent of cultivated land, I : V X 
following plan a<y the bcs.t I can. The total area of the N ^ ,n-West 
1 rovinces is ‘about 50,000,000 acres, of which about 25,000,000 arc 
cultivated, file popukuion of those Provinces is, by the late census 



































ipoy about 30,000,000, so we have tlie total area 5 acres to 3 
fjmd of cultivated area five-sixths of an acre per head. Novi 
_ Tiing Bengal to be at least as thickly populated as the North-W „st 
Provinces, and the total area, as given in the administration report 
of 1869-70 (appendix, page xxi.), being about 105,000,000 acres, the 
population of Bengal will be about 63,000,000 ; and I am encouraged 
to adopt this figure instead of 36,000,000 of the report of 1869-70, as 
the Englishman of 25th June, 1872, states that the census of Bengal, 
as far as the figures are made up, lead to an estimate of about 
65,000,000. Again, as in the North-West Provinces, I allow five- 
sixths of an acre of cultivated land per head, and take, therefore, 
54,000,000 acres of cultivated land for a population of 65,000,000. 

With regard to produce, coarse rice is the chief produce of Bengal, 
and, in taking it to represent the whole produce, I shall be near 
enough the mark. For the produce of rice per acre, I take a table 
given in the report of the Indigo Commission (Parlimentary Return 
No. 72,1 of 1 86 r, page 292), in which produce of paddy per beegah is 
given for a number of districts. The rough average, without reference 
to the quantity of land in each district, come to about 9 maunds per 
beegah. 

The maund I take is the Indian maund of 82 lbs. The quantity of 
produce per beegah given in the table is evidently for rice and husk ; 
for, though not so stated, this would be apparent by comparing the 
money values of these quantities given in the same table, with the 
prices for i860 given in the table at page 291. 

The beegah I find explained, at page lxi. of the same return, at 
about one-third of an acre. Thacker’s Bengal Directory for 1872, page 
2, gives the following table for <f Bengal square or land measure” 

1 chittack=45 square feet or 5 square yards. 

16 „ = 1 cottah= 720 sqr. ft. or 80 sqr. yds. 

20 cottah — 1 beegah= 14,400 „ or 1,600 ,, 

This gives a little more than 3 beegahs to an acre. 

Mr. Cowasjee Eduljee, the manager of the Port Canning rice mills 
and lands, thinks, that for an average of all lands, or say for standard 
land, 7 maunds of paddy per beegah will be a very fair calculation. 
I take 8 maunds. Mr. Cowasjee further says, as the out-turn of .his 
mills, that paddy yields 55 per cent, of rice at the outside. 

For the price of rice I take the season 1867-8. I take the rough 
average of the weekly prices given in the Calcutta Gazette for. the 
months of January to March, 1868, as fairly representing the effect of 
the season of 1867-8. This average is taken by simply adding up the 
prices and dividing by the number of districts, and not on the correct 
principle of taking the quantities of the produce of each district into 
account (as in specimen table A I have given for the Central Provinces). 
The average, therefore, which I have adopted, must be much higher 
tda.r the actual one, and will require some reasonable deduction. I 
shall deduct only 10 per cent, as some correction for this, and to make 
up for any error in the produce per acre. Besides, the prices given in 
the Gazette are retail 'and ar0 therefore higher than the prices 
all over the country , so my deduction of 10 per cent, will be but a 
veav " correction for all the errors of my rough calculation. I 
cannot gv.. the extent of cultivated land for each disc ct. I give below 
the calculations. Since writing these notes, I have seen t.he late census 
report, winch, gives tne population as 66,856,859, or say 67,000,000. 
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.pproximate area of cultivated land will be, say, five-sixtl _ 
»,ooo or 56,000,000 acres. The produce per acre, taken as 24 
tninds paddy per acre, will give about 13 maunds of clean rice, or 
1,066 lbs. — say 1,100 lbs. The total produce of 56,000,000 acres will 
be 616,000,000 lbs., which, at 5S lbs. per rupee (as obtained by the 
rough average of the weekly prices of the three months of January, 
February, and March, 1868), will give Rs. 1,06,00,00,000, or £l 06,ooo, doo. 
Deducting 10 per cent, will give ^95,400,000, or say ^96,000,000, for 
a population of 67,000,000. This will amply cover the higher price of 
some of the articles, such as silk, indigo, cost price of opium, tea, &c., 
or any double crops, &c. The percentage of these products is a small 
one; the total value for all these will be under 10 per cent, of the 
whole produce, while the average of price I have taken for rice as 
representing the whole produce of the presidency will be found much 
above the actuals. On the whole, I cannot help thinking that the 
total value of all productions of the Bengal Presidency will be found 
much under, than above, my estimate, it is very desirable, however, 
to get a correct result, and the Statistical Committee or Agricultural 
Department should give it. 


Madras. 

I take the administration report of 1868*9, 35 I have not been able 
to get an opportunity of studying that of 1867-8. Besides, as prices 
have not much altered, the latter report is the better. I am obliged 
to ascertain the produce per acre from other sources : the report does 
not give this information. I take paddy to represent the produce of 
wet and cumboo for dry land, as they form the bulk of the produce of 
the country. 

Mr. H. Newill, the Director of Settlements for South Arcot, in his 
letter of 27th August, 1859 (Selections of the Madras Government, 
No. 14 of 1869, Appendix Y, from page 142), gives an elaborate table 
of produce per acre of the principal grains, as ascertained by a large 
number of.experiments and general enquiry; and the result of his 
investigations gives, for the different classes of soils, the following 
produce, from which 5 per cent, is to be deducted for numerous ridges 
for regulating irrigation channels, exterior boundaries, &c. 


Produce of Wet Land per acre for “Good Crop” first grade Land 


Description, 
of Soils. 


> \ 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Value assigned 
for good 
Crops per acre. 

II.C. (Uarav ILtiri CuIUun.) 

45 

40 

35 

30 

28 

40 

3 ° 

28 

3 ^ 


c 
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Deducting 5 per cent, for ridges, &c., 30—14 =28 L 1 H. C. 

For second grade land, deduct 15 per cent., which will give 24} 
H. C. For third grade deduct 20 per cent., which will give 22.8 H.C. 
For bad seasons Mr. Newill deducts 10 per cent, more, which I do 
not; so that the produce calculated ' v me is for “good crop,” or in 
“good season,” as in all other cases, faking second grade as thc^ 
bulk of the land, I take 24! H. C. as the average of all wet land. 

For dryland for cumboo (page 150), Mr. Newill gives the produce 


per acre as follows :— 

Descriptions of 

Descriptions of 

Descriptions of 

Soils. 

Soils. 

Soils. 

H.C. 

H.C. 

H.C. 

I. 21 

6. 17 

11. 12 

2 . l 8 

- 7 - 15 

12. IO 

3 - 17 

8. 13 

13- 10 

4. 16 

9. 12 

14. 9 

5 - H 

10. 14 

15. 8 



Average... 13H 
say 14 H.C. 


The next thing necessary is to ascertain the correct average price. 
I take the average price as given in the administration report (calcu¬ 
lated on the wrong principle referred to by me before), bearing in 
mind that the correct average, as worked out according to specimen 
table A, would be very likely found lower. Again, taking the rough 
average of first and second class paddy, the price comes to Rs. 
180 per garce ; and as second-class paddy must be the bulk of the 
produce, the correct average price in this respect also must be lower. 
In talcing, therefore, Rs. 180 per garce, some reasonable allowance 
will have to be made. 1 shall make it only ro per cent, for all kinds 
of excess. It is too much work for me to calculate as in table A. 

Wet land under cultivation (except South Canara and Malabar, 
where areas under cultivation are not given) is, for 1868-9, 2,957,748 
acres at 24} H. C. produce per acre (and 133.5 H. C. — 1 garce*) 
will give 511,490 garces, which, at Rs. 180 per garce, will give Rs. 
9,68,53.500- the total value of the produce of wet land. 


31 M.ul'-as measures =■ r Uuri.. Culltim. 
i.-g IU ... fit!'am - • 1 M:u!ra> Garve 

(Sckc'iun oi the Mamas Government, No. XIV. of iC ,<j, page 16.) 
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ltivated land (except South Canara and Malabar) is 13,560]^ 
'nd, with produce at 14 H.C. per acre (and 133 H.C. = 1 garr 
give 1,427,403 garces. I take the rough average price as given 
in the table—Rs. 188 per garce—in the administration report of 
1868-69. This will be an over-estimate, as quantities in each district 
arc not taken into account. The total value will be—1,427,403 garces 
at Rs. 188 = Rs. 26,83,51,764. Total produce of wet and dry lands 
will be Rs. 36,52,05,264 ; adding 10 per cent, for South Canara and 
Malabar, the total for all the Madras Presidency will be a little above 
Rs. 40,00,00,000. From this is to be allowed 10 per cent, as a correc¬ 
tion for errors of high averages, which will leave, say ^36,000,000, for 
a population of 26,539,052 (Parliamentary Return No. ^3^), or say 
26,500,000. 

Bombay. 


The season 1867-8 was a favorable one (Bombay administration 
report, 1867-8, page 59); that for 1868-9 unfavorable (report for 
1868-9, page 65). 1 take the former to ascertain the produce of a fair 

good season. I am sorry that the administration reports give no agri¬ 
cultural information. I therefore take the necessary particulars from 
other sources. The Revenue Commissioner’s reports for 1867-8 give 
the total area under cultivation for the Northern Division at 5,129,754 
acres and 1,263,139 bcegahs, in which are included for grass and 
fallow-land 611,198 acres and 226,708 beegahs. The actual cultivated 
land will, after deducting this, be 4,518,556 acres and 1,036,431 bee¬ 
gahs- 609,842 acres, or total acres 5,128,398. Out of this, bajri, 
jowari, rice, and cotton make up nearly two-thirds, or above 60 per 


cent, as follows:— 

Acres. 

Beegahs. 

V iajri ... 

- 985,427 

56,857 

Jowari ... 

... 676,377 

224,210 

Rice 

... 616,802 

94,306 

Cotton ... 

... 519,058 

319,572 


2,797,664 

694,945=408,791 


or total acres 

3,206,455 


' Similarly for the Southern Division, out of the total acres, 
13^985,892, jowari, bajri, rice, and cotton make up above 60 per cent.. 


follows :— 

Acres. 

J owari 

. 4,9 <*>,073 

Bajri. 

. 2,715,719 

Rice. 

. 504,015 

Cotton 

. 704,629 


s, 830,436 


I take, therefore, these four articles to represent the produce of the 
whole presidency, though this will give a higher jpstinu te. Neither 
the administration nor the Revenue Commissioner’s reports give 
produce per acre or prices. I take these two items as follows. I’ rom 
Selections of the Bombay Government, Nos. 10 and 11 of i° 53 > 1 get 
the following estimate of produce:— 







c 

.2 

•j 

T5 

in 

Districts 

reported 

upon. 

s "o 

•c| 

gs3 

Jowari with 

Kuthole. 

Sathi, or 

Coarse Rice. 

u-tf 

0 v . 

$j| 

Hr •-> c 

Remarks. 1 

No. 

Page. 


lbs. 

lbs.' 

lbs. 

lbs. 


X. 

15 

Prant of Flu- 








sore— 





Cleaned Cotton ns 



Morassa & 





per experiments made 



Bayar Per- 


700 

, ~o 


under order of Mr. 



gunnah in 

) UoO 




Saunders, Resident of 

1 

j 


Ah m e da- 


J owa- 
ri in 



Hydrabad, in Bassein 



bad Collec- 


fallow- 



district of Berar—aver¬ 



torate . 


land. 



age of 8 acres, giving 


106 

D u skroec 





31 4 ‘ lbs. of clean Cotton 



pergunnah- 





and 83 A lbs. of Seed. 



Greatest .! 

I > 7 °° 

1,500 

1,360 

410 

(.Agricultural Gazette of 

I 


Least . 

270 

210 

410 

200 

India , of 21st August, 

XT.I 

15 

Dholka— 

! 

1 



1871, page .3.) This 



Greatest . 

1,700 

L 5 °° 

1,360 

410 

would give 82 lbs. for 



Least . 

270 

210 

410 

200 

305 lbs. of kupas. 



Rough aver- 


i 






age . 

924 

856 

912 

305 



The above averages belong to a fertile part of the Northern 
Division ; so that if I put down 900 lbs. for bajri, jowari, and rice per 
acre, and 80 lbs. of cotton for the whole of that Division, I shall be 
making a high estimate. 

The next thing to settle is the prices. I take them from the 
Government Gazette weekly prices for the months of January to May 
1868, as fairly representing the effect of the average favorable season 
of 1867-8. These are retail prices of the chief markets of the respec¬ 
tive districts, and it will be necessary to deduct 10 per cent, to make 
a fair average for the whole of the Division. For cotton 1 take the 
export prices from the Prices Current of the’ Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce for January to May, 1868. This gives an average of Rs. 
1S1 per candy. The export prices I have taken represent more than 
the average value of the whole crop of the presidency, as the above 
average is for Fair Dhollcra and Bhownuggur, which necessarily give a 
higher figure than the average of all the different varieties. Again, the 
bulk of the cotton is not ‘fair/ but ‘mid-fair/ so, to make a fair 
allowance for all these circumstances, I take the price for 1867-8 as 
Rs. 170 per candy of 784 lbs. 

The Soutiern Division .—As a whole, this Division is not as fertile 
as the Northern. I shall take, however, only 50 lbs. less for bajri, 
jowari, and rice ; and for cotton I take 60 lbs. per acre—a high 
average Pr the whole of the Division ; for Mr. J. Ik Smith, M.P., in 
his paper of 1857 read before the Society of Arts, quotes Mr. Vary, 
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n late Superintendent of Government Cotton Experiments ... 
_ i and Sholapore, to the effect that “ 40 lbs. per acre per clean 
°tton is considered a fair crop” For rice, I take Rutnagkcrry as 
exceptional in its produce. If I give 1,700 lbs. per acre for the whole 
district, it will be a high average.* I taJcc the prices from the Govern - 
tiient Gazette in the same way as for the Northern Division, and a 
similar reduction of 10 per cent, will have to be made. I give below 
a table worked out in the manner described above : — 


Bajri. 


Collectoratcs. 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Total produce (at 

900 lbs. per Acre.) 

Price per 

x Re. 

Totai Value. 

Ahmedabad . 

Acres. 

129,365+ 

150,841 

27,217 

711,447 

lbs. “ ” 

116,428,500 
135,756,900 

24 , 495,300 

640,302,300 

lbs. 

33-6 

3°‘o 

25*5 

27-6 

Rs. 

34 , 65,134 

45 , 25,230 

9,60,600 

2 , 3 I , 99,359 

Kaira . 

Surat . 

Khandeish . 1 

Tanna . 1 


. 1 

. 1 



Total... 

1,018,870 1 



3,21,50,323 




Poona . 

Ahmednuggur . 

Kulladghec . 

Rutnagherry . 

834,325 

1,152,316 
' 240,165 

(S50 lbs. per 
Acre.) 

709.176.250 
979,46s,600 

204.140.250 

347 

34’3 

64-42 

2,04,37,356 

2,85,55,936 

31,69,880 

Bel gaum . 

76,228 

14,108 

398,573 

64.793.800 

11.991.800 
338 , 787,050 

59*2 

6g‘o 

10,94,489 

1 , 73,795 

64,04,292 

Dharwar . 

Sattara. 

. 

52*9 

Total..,'' 

2,715715 



5,98,35,748 


vji me muiun r.coj:omisi oi 2211a January. 1072, gives a table, 
ity, of the total produce of the Bombay Presidency. The figures given for 
'1 cV r C l cn n y wro J]S- For 113,296 acres, the produce of ri is given as 
us of 82 lbs., which will be above 7,2.10 lbs. per acre. The best land may 

I I O .*vv "V Ill t ^ 11. . r.. ^,1.. r . * t .1 1 J 


I he Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist of 22nd January. 1872. gives a tabic, 
on olhcial authority, " r -— a — »r .l. — ... • 

Rutnaghcrry are <. 

10,110,964 maunds __ _ _|..Q ^ ^ ^ 1(WIVJ , Jli4 

produce as much ns 3,000, hut 7,?oo lbs. is simply out of the question. In the Pardy settle¬ 
ment {Indian J.. onoinist of 15th July, nji, page330), an acre of lice, “ in embanked land 
receiving full sunplj ot water lor a crop of rice," i'. pul down as producing 3,400 lbs. F.vcti 
111 Lcngal and Burmah—rice-producing countries—there is no such production as 7,000 lbs. 
f^U * ° r t lC 1CSt °* 110 residency (excepting Opmara), the total produce is given as 

Aba— 


Acrcs. 

822,21S 

Jcmiri and Drjri— 

Acres; 

9,476,687 


Produce, maunds 
of S2 lbs. 

9 > l $ 7 » 7 l i> giving an average of 
917 lbs. 


Pr 


. maunds 


41 - 557 .g»*ing an average 
of 385 lbs. 

Now, the year i V'Q-70 is reported to have been an average favorable reason, in w inch 
case ray adopting o x?lbs. for the Northern and 850 for the Southern Division lor all grains, 
ts very much higher than the real average. For cotton-the figures arc acres 1,037.375, 
maunds 3,264,464, giving an average of i*68 maunds; or 136 lbs. It is not stated whether 
this i N cleaned or seed cotton. Any way, this cannot In- correct. It is. however, remarked 
by the official who supplies th<rsc statistics “ I'hc figures in table iii., giving the weight of 
produce, arc v.-i, it is fear-!, very reliable, but now that attention is lung given to the 
subject, they w ill become more so every year.” I earnestly hope that it wJl be so . correct 
statistics of this kind are extremely important. 

f Gujcrat in Northern Division; the cultivated area is given partly in acres anti ptrlly in 
beegahs. The h-. ;ahs are converted into acres, as 17 U-c. uhs — 1 were. 

J Chagalkote price Is taken. 
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Collcctorates. 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Total Produce (at 
900 lbs.per Acre.) 

2nd Sort. 
Price per 
r Re. 

Total Value. 

Alnncdabad. 

Acres. 

31,902. 

lbs. 

28 , 711,800 

lbs. 

I4'0 

Rs. 

20,50,843 

Kaira. 

51,443 

46,298.700 

12*2 

37,94,975 

Surat. 

108,348 

97 , 513,200 

10,872,900 

11*27 

86,52,458 

Khandeish . 

12,081 

468,499 

20*1 

5,40,940* 

Taiin a . 

421 , 649,100 

20* if 

2 ^ 9 , 77,567 

Total... 

672,273 

605 , 045,700 


3,60,16,783 

Poona ... 

108,643 

(850 lbs. per 

Acre.) 

92,346,550 

22*2 

41 , 59,754 

Ahmednuggur . 

28,922 

24,583,700 

12*3 

19,98,674 

Kulladghee. 

5,496 

4,671,600 

209 

2,23,521 

Rutnaghepry . 

130,403 

221,685,100 

27*0 

82,10,559 

Pelgaum .f 

70,889 

1,700 lbs. per 
Acre. 

60,255,650 

29*0 

20.77,781 

Dhanvar .j 

9^840 

78,064,000 

27*1 

28,80,590 

Sattara. 

67,820 

57 , 647,000 

22*4 

25 , 73,527 

Total... 

504,013 

539 , 253,600 


2,21,24,496 


* Average of Tannaand Alibatig. 

t Price at Ohoolia being not given, I have taken the same with Tanoa. 




































































Acres. 

Bajri ...1,018,870 
Jovvari ...808,262 
Rice.672,273 

Cotton ...707,041 

Total..3,206,446 


Rs. 

3 , 2 1,50,323 

1,97,88,655 

3,60,16.783 


Rs. 


S,79,55,76i—10 = 7,91,60,185 

1,22,64,997 

Rs....9,14,25,182 


Acres. 

Bajri ...2,715,715 
J owari.4,906,070 
Rice.504,013 

Cotton ...704,629 

Total..8,830,427 


Average per acre...Rs. 28*51. 

■S’ outlier/: Dtvisii w. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

5 , 9 ^, 35,743 

7 , 37 , 54,269 

2,21,24,406 

-15,57,14,423- IO r / Q = 14,01,42,981 

. 91 , 67,367 


Rs.... 14,93,10,348 

Average per acre... Rs. 17. 

Total Cultivated Area. 

Acres. R s - 

... 5,128,221 at Rs. 28*51 = 14,62,05.580 

... 13,985,892 at ,, 17 - -j.77.6o, 164 

Total Rs....38,39,65,744 


Northern Division 
Southern „ 
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ives for the whole of the Bombay Presidency the total valued 
S>39> 6 5>744> or say ,£40,000,000, for a population of 11,000,00 
^ t two or three months ago I came across an unexpected con- 
rmation of my calculations. I was able to get from my friend Mr. 
Nowrojee Furdoonjee, a few notes from Colonel Prescott’s reports on 
the settlement of Akleshwar Taluka—I suppose an average Gujerat 
taluka. Colonel Prescott has made the value of gross produce (ex¬ 
cluding straw) about Rs. 24 per acre, while my estimate for the whole 
of th ' Northern Division is above Rs. 28 per acre. 


OUDH. 

The administration Report does not give the agricultural tables, but 
they are given in the revenue report. Wheat> forms the most important 
produce in Oudh, as in the North-West Provinces. I take it to repre¬ 
sent the whole produce. In the revenue report ending 30th September, 
1868, the average produce per acre is given as 892 lbs. — say 900 lbs. 
Now, in Oudh, irrigated land in nearly within 10 per cent, of unirri- 
gated land. I shall give the above produce per acre iur both, as the 
table also gives this as the average of all land. The year 1867-8 was 
somewhat below an average good season, and the prices, therefore, 
higher than they would be for an average good season year. I take 
them, however, as they are. The average for wheat, first quality, is 
given at Rs. 1-9-7 per rnaund of 80 lbs.,and for second quality Rs. 1-8-4— 
the average will be about Rs. 1-9. As a small correction for the 
prices being of an inferior season, the average being on the usual 
wrong principle, and the second quality being the largest quantity, I 
shall deduct only 10 per cent. The total cultivated area is 12,486 
square miles, or 7.991,040 acres. The total produce, at 900 lbs. of 
wheat per acre, will be 7,191,936,000 lbs. ; and the total value, at the 
rate of Rs. 1-9 per rnaund of 80 lbs., will be Rs. 14,04,67,000. This, 
less 10 per cent., will be Rs. 12,64,20,750 or say £1 3,000,000, for a 
population of 9,500,000. 


SUMMARY. 


Provinces. 

Value of tlic Produce 
of Cultivated Land. 

Population. 

Produce 
per Head. 


jC 


I\5. 

Central Provinces. 

16.000,000 

9,000,000 

1 0 

Punjab . 

36,000,000 

17,500,000 

21 

North-West Provinces ... 

40,000,000 

30,000,000 

*4 

Bengal . 

96,000,000 

67,000,000 

15 

Madras. 

36,000,000 

26,500,000 

H 

Bombay. 

40,000,000 

I 1,000,000 

36 * 

Oudh . 

13,000,000 

9,500,000 

*4 

Total... 

277.000,000 

170,500,000 



Such is the produce of India for a good season year, in which any 
aM.r.ncl crops v. ill be fully included. 1 have not taken the produce of 
pa/ii g-laiH, or straw or kurby, though die cattle required for cultiva- 
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d stock need not only all these grazing-lands, but also a portm 
produce of the cultivated land, such as some grains, foddAy 
other produce. From the above total of £277,000,000 it is 
necessaiy to deduct for seed for next year, say, only 6 per cent., that 
is, allowing sixteen-fold for produce of land. The balance will be 
about £260,000,000 as the produce of cultivation, during a good 
season, for human use and consumption for a year. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India would calculate this production correctly , it would find 
the total a good deal under the above figures. 

I have next to add for annual produce of stock for consumption, 
annual value of manufacturing industry', net opium revenue, cost of 
production of salt, coals, and mines, and profits of foreign commerce. 

Salt, opium, coal, and profits of commerce will be about £ 17,000,000. 
For annual price of manufacturing industry or stock, 1 have not come 
across full particulars. The manufacturing industry in the Punjab— 
where there are some valuable industries, such as shawls, silks, &c., 
to the total estimated value ot the “ annual out-turns of all works ”— 
is put down as about £3,774,000. From this we deduct the value of 
the raw produce ; and if 1 allow this value to be doubled by all the 
manufactures, 1 shall be making a good allowance. Say, then, that 
the value of the industry is about £2,000,000, including the price of 
wool ; the manufactures of other parts of India are not quite as 
valuable. Therefore, for the^opulation of all British India, which is 
about ten times that of the Punjab, if I take £15,000,000 for the value 
of manufacturing industry, I shall not be far from the mark. The 
total for Central Provinces for 1870-71 for all manufactures is about 
,£1,850,000. There are no very valuable industries, allowing, therefore, 
£,850.000 for the value of the industry for a population of 9,000,000. 
In this proportion, the total value for India will be about, say, 
£17,000,000. For the annual produce of stock and fish for human 
consumption as milk or meat, I can hardly get sufficient data to work 
upon. I hope Government will give the particulars more fully, so 
that the annual production of stock for consumption, either as milk or 
meat, may be known. I set it down as £15,000,000 as a guess only. 

All this will make up a total of about £307,000,000. I add for any 
contingencies another £30,000,000, making at the utmost £[340,000,000 
for a population of 170,000,000, or 40s. a head for an average good 
season. I have no doubt that, if the Statistical Department worked 
out the whole correctly and fully, they would find the total less. 
Again, when further allowance is made for bad seasons, I cannot help 
thinking that the result will be nearer 30s. than 40s. a head. One 
thing is evident—that I am not guilty of any under-estimate of produce. 

Adding this additional £63,000,000 in proportion of population, 
that is to say, 7s. 5d. per head, the total production of each province 


be as follows :— 


Per head. 

s. d. 

Central Provinces 


. 43 5 

Punjab . 


. 49 5 

North-West Provinces ... 


. 35 5 

Bengal . 


. 37 5 

Madras . 


. 3 } 5 

'Bombay. 


. 7 ‘, 3 

Oudli . 


. 35 5 

Average...40 0 
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NECESSARY CONSUMPTION. k 

now consider what is necessary for the bare wants of a human 
being, to keep him in ordinary good health and decency. 

I have calculated production chiefly for the year 1867-S. I shall 
take the same year for ascertaining the necessary consumption. 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emi¬ 
grants, in a statement dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870* proposes 
tl 0 following as a scale of diet to supply the necessary ingredients of 
nourishment for the emigrant coolies during their voyage, living in a 
state of quietude. 


Rice Diet for One Man. 

For Flour Diet. 


ozs. 

• 

07 ?. 

Rice. 


Flour . 

. 16*o 

Dhal. 


Dhal. 

. 4-6 

Preserved Mutton. 

. 2*5 

Preserved Mutton. 

2*5 

Vegetables. 

. 4^7 

Vegetables. 

. 4*27 

Ghee . 


Ghee . 

• i *5 

Mustard Oil . 


Mustard Oil . 


Salt. 

. TO 

Salt . 



Total...35*27 

Total., 

,2977 


The administration report of Bengal for 1870-71 gives, in appendix 
11 D„, the following “scale of provisions fer ships carrying Indian 
emigrants to British and foreign colonies west of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 


“ Daily allowance to each statute Adult [Children above two 
and muter ten years of age to receive half rations ]. 


CI33S. 

Articles. 

Remarks. 



ozs. 

drs. 


1 

Rice 


O 



Flour 


O 


Grain. 

Dhal -j 

/for rice- 
| eaters.. 6 

O 

[ (Four kinds of dhals make up 


1 for flour- 


l this quantity.) 

{ 

1 

^ eaters.. 4 
rfor rice- 

O 

Half an ounce extra allowance of 

( 

Ghee j 

eaters.. 1 

1 for flour- 

O 

ghee to each adult for every day 
that dried fish is supplied. 

Oil . 1 


^ eaters.. 1 

8 

( 

Mustard Oil..,. 0 

8 



n ' r bc IndiaH Economist of 15th October, 1870, Statistical Reporter, pnge 45. 
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Meats, See... 


Vegetables 


Curry- 
Stuff, See ." 


Narcotic 


ic \ 


Articles. 


ozs. drs 

Preserved 


Mutton ..... 

. 2 8 

r oz. pump¬ 


kins or yams 

• c n 

2 oz. potatoes 

5 0 

2 oz. onions... 


Garlic. 

. O O* 

Mustard Seech. 

. 0 04 

Chillies . 

. 0 ok 

Black Pepper.. 

. 0 u 

Coriander Seed 0 2 

Turmeric. 

. 0 4 

Tamarind . 

. 0 8 

Salt. 

. 0 8 

Preparedtobaccoo 7 

Leaf. 

• 0 3 

Firewood . 

. 2 0 


In lieu of preserved mutton to be 
supplied at scale rate, dried fish 
for two to three weeks. Fresh 
mutton (sheep) one week. 

In lieu of fresh potatoes, a sufficient 
quantity of preserved potatoes 
to allow 2 ozs. twice a week to 
each adult, or about five weeks’ 
supply at scale rate. 


Or in lieu of firewood, its equiva- 
lent in coal for half the quantity. 


Besides the above, there is an allowance for dry provision to be 
used at the discretion of the surgeon, for medical comforts, medicine, 
instruments and appliances for hospital and dispensary. Again, for 
confirmed opium-eaters or ^vt/^Vz-smbkers, the surgeon superintendent 
is to see a proper quantity supplied. Surgeon Partridge’s scale is 
absolutely necessary to supply the necessary ingredients of nitrogen 
and carbon ; not the slightest luxury— no sugar or tea, or any little 
enjoyment of life, but simple animal subsistence of coolies living in a 
state of quietude. 1 have worked out below the cost of living accord¬ 
ing to Surgeon Partridge’s scale for the year 1867-8 at Ahmedabad 
prices. The scale in the Bengal administration report provides curry- 
stuff and narcotics in addition, which I have not calculated in this 
table, though it can hardly be said that they are not necessaries to 
those poor people. 


Cost of necessary living at Ahmedabad prices, on 30th January , 1868, 
as given in the “ Bombay Government Gazette .” 

Rice, second sort, 20 oz. per day, or 37A lbs. per month, 

at 15 lbs. per rupee . ~.Rs. 2 S o 

Dhal 6 oz. per day, or 11] lbs. per month, at 20 lbs.* per 

rupee.. o 9 o 

Preserv ed mutton 2^50 oz. per day, or 4 lbs. 11 oz. per 

month, at 6$ lbs.f per rupee .„ on 7 

Vegetable 4-27 oz. per day, or 8 lbs. per month, at 20 lbs.t 

per rupee ." .. o 6 5 

Ghee 1 oz. per day, or 1 lb. 14 oz. per month, at 2 lbs. 1 0 :. 

per rupee ... .„ on o 


4 There are three hinds of dhal—Oorud, Moong, and Toor. I take an average, 
t I don't find price of preserved mutton. I have taken of mutton, 
f No price is given for vegetables. I take it the same ns dhal. 
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oil o*5 oz. per clay, or i lb. 8 oz. per month, at 

per rupee . 

. per day, or i lb. 14 oz. per month, at 38 Ibs.f 
per rupee . 


<SL 

Rs. o 4 '* 

„ o o 10 


Per Month.Rs. 5 2 10 


Vhe annual cost of living, or subsistence only, at Ahmedabad prices, 
is thus : Rs. 62-2. 

The following is an estimate of the lowest absolute scale of neces¬ 
saries of a common agricultural labourer in the Bombay Presidency 
annually, by Mr. Kazee Shahabudin, formerly a deputy collector :— 
Food¬ 
ie lbs. rice per day, at Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.8 per 
maund of 40 lbs., say... 

Salt, including waste, abc 

l lb. Dhal . 

Vegetables . 

Food-oil. 

Condiments, chillies, &c 
Tobacco. 


jut 1 oz. a day 


Rs. 28 S 
„ 1 o 


5 o 


Rs.... 48 8 


Clothing— * 

3 Dhotees a year 
1 pair champal (shoes). 
i a turban 

1 Bundee (jacket) 

2 Kamlees (blankets) . 
1 Rumal (handkerchief) 
1 Rain-protector 


Rs. 

jj 

•j 

5 } 

} ) 


3 o 
o 12 
1 8 
1 o 
1 S 
o 2 
o 4 


Rs.... S 2 


The dress of the female of the house — 

1 4 Saree (dress) . 

1 Choice (short jacket)... 

Oil for head . 

Bangrees (glass bangles) 

£ Champal (shoes) . 

Extras . 


... Rs. 
... ,, 

„ 

„ 

„ 

... „ 


3 12 
o 12 
1 8 
o 6 
o 4 
I o 


Rs.... 7 10 


The old members of the family will require as much. 


’ W. p-i. i f ..n^urd-f’il i‘ ;:ivcn. 1 have taken for tcel, which is the cheapest among the 
four i iud .if oil given in the table. 

' I hs- per of a.ntm.-n s«.-n salt, which would require to be taken more than a \ oz ..to 

nu.U up lur he { uz. of good salt requited. Also, there is some wastage or loss. 

























2 3 


<SL 


o O 
4 o 
O Q,V 

O I 
O 12 


Lodging — 

Hut (labour taken as his own) .Rs. 2 

Hut repairs (bamboos, &c.), per annum 

Oil for lamp, per day . 

Barber, per month . 

Domestic utensils, per annum. 

Say altogether Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 for the family. 

Taking one- quarter less, for reasons stated further on, to calculate 
the cost per head of family, the result will be— 

Food....Rs. 36 

Clothing ... „ 6 Without any provision for social and religious 

Lodging 3 ‘ wants, letting alone luxuries, and anything 

45 ° — to spare for bad seasons. 

Rs.... 45 

The report of the Bombay Price Commission gives the following 
particulars of the wants of the lowest servants of Government (pages 

.1 . c>/?\ __fl-w-. Pnnm rlictrirl' • 



Quantities 
per month. 

Cost 

per month 
in 1863. 

Remarks. 


Seers. 

Rs. a. 


Rice . 

12 

I 

8 


Bajri. 

Toor Dhal, &c... 

12 

I 

4 

It will be observed 

4 

O 12 

that simple living and 

Ghee. 

0} 

O 

10 

clothing are here ex¬ 

Vegetables ...... 


O 

6 

hibited, and nothing is 

Oil. 


0 6 

taken into account for 

Firewood. 


0 8 

support of dependent 

Salt . 

1 

0 

1 

members of family, ser¬ 

Mussala . 


0 

2 

vants, religious and 
other domestic expen¬ 

Chillies. 

0} 

0 2 

Milk. 

4 

0 

8 

ses. 

Betelnut-leaves.. 

Rs... 

0 

6 

8 

11 



Clothing- 

Turbans 

Dhotee 

Puncha 

Rumal 

Coats 

Waistcoat 

Shoes ... 


Cost, per month. 

. Rs. o 8 
. „ o 10 
. ,,02 


< ■' 


Total... Rs. 


Grand total...Rs. S 6 p t month 
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Poona, the above scale is calculated to cost Rs. 6-11 per month. 

__ S'. 80-4 per annum, at the high prices of 1863, while my estima* 

according to Surgeon Partridge’s scale for 1867-8, is Rs. 5-2-10 per 
month, or Rs. 62-2 per annum—nearly 24 per cent, less, as prices have 
gone lower. For clothing, the estimate for 1863 is Rs. 1-11 per month, 
or Rs. 20-8 per annum, while Mr. Shahabudin’s estimate is only Rs. 
8-2 in 1868. Even allowing for fall in prices, Mr. Shahabudin’s esti¬ 
ma/' is lower, and calculated on a very low scale for an agricultural 
lobourer in the poorest districts; while that of 1863 is for the lowest 
class of Government servants. Upon the whole, therefore, the esti¬ 
mate given for 1867-8, as for the bare necessaries of a common agricul¬ 
tural labourer, is evidently under the mark. 

Lately I found the following in the “ Statement of the Moral and 
Material Progress of India” for 1871-2 “The best account of the 
Bombay peasantry is still probably that by Mr. Coats, written fifty 
years ago. The clothes of a man then cost about 12s., and the furni¬ 
ture of his housa.about £2”— (Parliamentary Return No. 172 of 28th 
April, 1873.) 

I have not been able to work out the details of cost of living in other 
parts of India. For the present I give the following approximate 
comparison for 1867-8 :— 

Jails. 


§L 


Provinces. 

Cost of Living, j Cost of Clothing. 

Total. 

Central Provinces . 

Punjab . 

North-West Provinces ... 

Bengal* . 

Madras . 

Bombay . 

Oudh .. 

Rs. A. P. 

25 8 O 

23 6 O 
l8 8o 

28 3 O 

+49 2 7 

41 13 0 

Rs. A. P. 

580 

3 13 0 

3 5 0 

380 

3 15 9 

5 10 0 

Rs. A. P. 

31 0 0 
27 3 0 
21 13 O 
31 II O 
53 2 4 

47 7 0 

Now, the Bengal Census Report of 1872, page 109 of the appendix, 
gives the percentage of population according to age as follows : — 

Males. ! Females. 

- 


Not 

exceeding 
12 years. 


lS*S 


Above 
ra years. 


3i*3 


Not 

exceeding 
is years. 


157 


Above 
12 years. 


34*2 


The Census of the N.W. 
Provinces gives nearly 
the same result. 

Above 12 years’ adults, 64*4 
per cent. : under 12, 35*6 
per cent, (sqc Admini¬ 
stration Report for 1871 
—72, page 55; Census 
Report, vol. 1. page 3»)? 
-- * .... 


% 

iiiiistrrair.it Report of Jails for 1871, pa ;c 39/-f appendix. K t ' 

appears to be a very large expenditure. Ue.ddo, the average is taken ost Ui e ( 

■ witlvnii t.J ing the number of the prisoners in each district into accofafct. 
t average will be above Rs. 50. 
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total adults, that is, above 12 years, are 65*5 per cent. ; 
nts or children under 12 years 34/5 per cent., which gives the pro¬ 
portion of 2 adults to each child, or 1 child to every 3 persons. 

From taking the cost of adults per head to be a, and cost of the 
mass per head to be x, and supposing that, out of 34 per cent, of 
children under 12,-only 17 per cent, cost anything, say one-half of the 
adult (though the Bengal provision is half for children from two to ten 
years), while the other 17 cost nothing at all, the problem will be— 

66a + 17 ! + 17 x o = ioox 


or say. or fa, 

i.e., the cost outside jail, or for the whole mass per head, will be about 
three-fourths of inside the jail, allowing the jail for adults only. Thus, 
taking the cost of 3 persons in the jail, or of 3 adults, to 4 persons out¬ 
side, or of the mass, it comes to this :— 


Production per Head. 

Three-fourths of Jail Cost of 
Living or Cost per head 
outside Jail. 

Central Provinces . 

.. Rs. 2 i 3 or say Rs. 

22 

Rs. 23 

Punjab . 

.. „ 24 



25 

» 20 

North-West Provinces . 

- „ >7i 


>» 

18 


Madras . 

- „ 171 

»> 


18 

» 41 

Bengal . 

•• „ >8* 

n 

?> 

19 

„ 23-12 

Bombay. 

••• |, 394 


» 

40 

j> 35 

Oudh. 

• • „ I7l 
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It will be seen, from a cbmparison of the above figures, that, even 
for such food and clothing as a criminal obtains, there is hardly enough 
of production even in a good season, leaving alone all little luxuries, 
all social and religious wants, all expenses of ocensigns of joy and 
sorrow, and any provision for bad season. It must, moreover, be 
borne in mind that every poor labourer does not get the full share of 
the average production. The high and middle classes get a much 
larger share, the poor classes much less, while the lowest cost of living 
is generally above the average share. 

Such appears to be the condition of the masses of India. They do 
not get enough to provide the bare necessaries of life. 

On the subject of necessary comsumption, I shall be very glad if 
some members of this Association, or others who possess or can as* cr- 
tain the necessary information, will supply it, as i have not been able 
to make such minute and extended enquiries myself as I could wish. 


DEFICIT OF IMPORTS COMPARED WITH THE 
EXPORTS OF INDIA. 

'Die total imports an<J^*$iorts .of. the United Kingdom for the years 
1858.10 1870 aie ' . . . 

j t ^^^nchiding Bullion) 


Lo 1870 ui e--v. *' r 

Imports ..'■o8(^l|Shjnclud 

Exports^ ... 75„ 

^ ^ y#\ 

* 5)6781 




OF ffjnlA * 
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shows an excess of imports over exports of ,£733,1 S8,94i 
'ports arc above 25 per cent, greater than the exports. 

; excess is to be increased to the extent of about £125,000,000, 
balance of loans to India included in the exports, less interest on 
these loans included in imports of about £ 60,000,000, and by such 
further amounts as may be made up by balances of loans and interests 
with foreign parts. As England is the greatest lending country in the 
we M, the ultimate result of excess of commercial imports over com¬ 
mercial exports will most probably be above, rather than under, 
^733,000,000, or 25 per cent, of exports. At all events, it will not be 
less than 15 per cent. 

For British North America, the total imports and exports, including 
bullion, for the years 1854 to 1868, are— 


<SL 


Imports .£200,257,620 

Exports .£'154,900,367 

This shows an excess of imports over exports of £45,357,253, i.e., the 
imports are about 29 per cent, more than the exports, subject to a 
modification of the extent to which it has received from, or given loan 
to, foreign parts. As far as I can see, it is a borrower, and the excess 
to that extent will be lesser. 

For Australia, the total imports and exports, including bullion, for 
the years 1854 to 1868, arc— 

Imports . £443,407,019 

Exports . £3 8 4,5°3 >oSi 

The excess of imports over exports is therefore £58,903,938, i.e., the 
imports are 15 per cent, more than the exports, subject to modification, 
as in the case of British North America, for its foreign debt. These 
figures show that the normal condition of the foreign commerce of any 
countryis generally such that for its exports there is always a return in 
imports equal to the exports, p/us profits. On an average, commercial 
profits may be taken at 20 per cent. Indian merchants generally 
insure by sailing vessels 25 per cent more, and by steamers 15 per 
ccnt., for profits, as by steamers the same capital may be turned over 
oftener. If I take general commercial profits as 15 percent., I shall 
be quite under the mark. 

Now we must see what the case is with India. The exports of 
India for the years 1835 to 1872 being about £1,120,000,000, the 
imports, with an addition of 1 5 per cent, to exports for profits (of 
about £168,000,000), should be about £1,288,000,000. Besides this, 
India has incurred to foreign parts a debt of about £50.000,000 for the 
public debt, and about £100,000,000 for railways, during the same 
period. 

Now, on the other hand, in return for the exports, plus profits, of 
£1,288,000,000, and £150,000,000 of the loans, India has actually 
imported, during the last 38 years, from 1835 to 1872 (not, as would 
be the case in a normal condition, £1,430,000,000, but) only about 
£943,000,000, leav ing a balance of about £500,000,000, which England 
has kept back as its benefit, chiefly arising from the political position it 
holds over India. This is without including any interest at all. Towards 
this drain, the net opium revenue contributed by China amounts to 
about £ 1 4 1,000,000. The balance, of about £360,000,000, is derived 
from IikI’ts own produce and profits of commerce. The profits of 
commerce are, say, about £168,000,000. Allowing, then, the ? vhoU 


<p 
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jrevenue and the whole profit of commerce as having go?j 
(s the drain, there is still a deficiency of nearly /,200,000.0a 
^hfch must have gone out of the produce of the country. •Deducting 
from this /2oo,ooo,ooo the interest on railway loans remitted to in¬ 
land, the balance still sent from the very produce of the country is 
about /144,000,000. Strictly speaking, the whole £200,000,000 should 
be considered as a drain from the very produce of the country,because 
it is the exhaustion caused by the drain that disables us from building 
our railroads, &c., from our own means, If we did not suffer the 
exhaustion we do, and even then if we found it to our beneht 10 bonow 
from England, the case would be one of a healthy natural business, and 
the interest then remitted would have nothing to be deplored m it, as 
in the case of other countries, which, being young, or with undeveloped 
resources, and without much means of their own, borrow from others, 
and increase their own wealth thereby, as Australia, Canada, the 
United States, or any other native-ruled country that so borrows. 
However, as matters stand at present, we are thankful for the railway 
loan, for in reality that, though as a loan (with the 
American War), has revived us a little. But we ate sinking fast 
again. Allowing for the railway interest as a mere matter of business, 
and analysing the deficit of imports, or drain to England, as only 
about -£453,000,000, the following is the yearly average for every m - 
years:— 


Years. 

1835 to 1839 
1840 „ 1844 
1845 „ i8 49 
1850 „ 1854 
1S55 „ 1859 
i860 „ 1864 
1865 „ 1869 
1870,, 1872 


Yearly Average. 
£ 


. 5 , 347,000 

". 5,93o,ooo 

. 7,760,000 

. 7,458,000 

. 7,730,000 

. . 

. 24,600,000 

. 27,400,000 

Now can it be shown by anybody that the production during these 
'■‘8 vears has been such as to leave the same amount per head e\ ci> 
vear and surplus besides to make up the above £ 200,000,000 taken 
awav from the produce of the country, in addition to opium revenue 
and profits of commerce? In that case it will be that India is no better 
off now, but is only in the same condition as m 1834. If ucan he 
shown that the production of the country has been such ah to be the 
same* 1 per head* 3 during all these years, and a surplus greater than 
A™ <£0 000 besides, then will it be that any material benefit has 
been derived by India to the extent of such excess of surplus ovu 
/200000000. Y It must, however, be remembered that, m the > 
about 1834, tire condition of the people had < n -heady gone 0Nki y 
low by the effects of the previous deficits, as will be seen furtl 

fr0 The h bcnefit a Jo 0 S n and ’b/itf'connccUon with India must no; he 
measmcd n by tire L ifoo,000,<L.only (not including interest) cHwmg 
the last 38 years. Besides this the industries ol Englmd rescue 
large additional support for supplying all European st 'wes v iich 
Government need, and all those articles which Europeans " ■» ” 1 , r >g 

from their habits and customs, not from mere clio.ee, as 1 >, tu 

case with natives. All the produce of the country, tints export from 
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Jecessity, would otherwise have brought returns suitable 
n^^waiits, or would have remained in the country, in either cp 
fertile benefit of the produce or industiy of India. Be it clearly borne 
in mind that all this additional benefit to English industries is entirely 
independant of, and in addition to, the actual deficit between the 
export, plus profits and imports. Everything I allude to is already 
included in the imports. It is so much additional capital drawn away, 
whether India will or no, from the industry of India to the benefit of 
English industry. There is, again, the further legitimate benefit to 
England of the profits of English firms there carrying on commerce 
with India, the profits of the shipping trade, and insurance. The only 
pity—and a very great one too— is that the commerce between England 
and India is not so large as it should and can be, the present total ex- 
ports of India to all the outside world being only about 5 s. a head, while 
the exports of the United Kingdom are about £6 10s. ahead, of British 
North America about £3 a head, and of Australia about £\<) a head, 
including gold (and exclusive of gold, about ^11 a head). Again, what 
are imports into India from the United Kingdom, including treasure, 
Government stores of every kind, railway and other stores, articles for 
European comsumption, and everything for native comsumption and 
use ? “ Only less than 3^. a head, as below 

Total Imports , including Treasure , into India from the 
United Kingdom: 


§L 


1868.. .^31,629,315^ 

1869.. ./ys,309,973 

1870.. .£3°, 357 ,' °55 

1871.. .^28,826,264 


Say 32,000,000, on an average, for a population 
of about 225,000,000, or less than 3s. a head. 


(Parliamentary Return [c. 587] of 1872, page 16— Trade and Naviga¬ 
tion Returns of the United Kingdom). 

What a vast field there is for English commerce in India! Only £1 
a head will be equal to nearly the whole present exports of the United 
Kingdom to all parts of the world. There is one further circumstances 
against British-Indian subjects, which will show the actual drain from 
the produce of the country of more than ^200,000,000 as borne by 
British India. The exports from India do not all belong to British 
India ; a portion belongs to the Native States. ThSse States naturally 
get back their imports equal to their exports, plus profits— less only 
the tribute they pay to British India, of only about ^720,000 altogether 
per annum, of which even a portion is spent in their own States. No 
account can I take here of the further loss to India (by famines) of life 
and property, which is aggravated by the political exhaustion. It is 
complained that England is at the mercy of India for its loan of some 
£ 200.000,000, but let it be borne in mind that, within the next few 
years, that sum will have been drawn by England, while India will 
continue to have its debt over its head. 

The figures of the deficit previous to 1834 I cannot get. I hope 
the India Office would prepare a tabic similar to this for this previous 
period, in order that it may be ascertained how India had fared 
materially under British rule altogether. 

Tli- chert of the deficit is not equally felt by the different presiden¬ 
cies. Bengal .urn. . less than the others on account of its permanent 
settlement. I do not mean that as any objection to such settlement, 
but 1 state it merely as a fact. 
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Court of Directors, in the year 1858, deliberately put fomT 
liore the Parliament and public of England the statement (Parlia¬ 
mentary Return No. 75 of 1858) that “the great excess of exports 
above imports is being regularly liquidated in silver.” Now, is it not 
India’s misfortune that not one man in the India House pointed out 
how utterly incorrect, misleading, and mischievous this statement was ? 

Now, Mr. Laing makes the following statement before the present 
Finance Committee :—“ Question 7660 of 2nd Report — Would it not be 
correct to state that the difference between the value of the exports 
from India, and the imports into India, which now amount, I think, 
to the sum of about £ 20,000,000 , represents the tribute which India 
annually pays to England? Answer. —No, I think not ; I should not 
call it a tribute when there is a balance of trade of that sort between 
the two countries. There are many other countries which arc in the 
same condition of exporting considerably more than they import from 
one particular country, and the balance of trade is adjusted either by 
other payments which have to be made, or by transactions through 
third countries, or finally by remittance of bullion'.” 

First of all, the question was not about India’s commerce with any 
particular country, but about all its exports and imports. And next, 
taking his answer as it is, it is altogether incorrect and inapplicable to 
India, as must be evident from the facts I have already laid before you. 

Next comes Mr. Maclean. He is reported to have said before this 
Committee something to the effect that, if we compare India, fog 
instance, with the United States, which can hardly be called a country 
that is being drained of its natural wealth, we will find that the excess 
of exports over imports in the United States is very much greater 
than the corresponding excess in India. Now, let us see what the 
facts arc. I have prepared a table, and have taken the figures from 
the year 1795—the earliest 1 could get. From the totals I have 
excluded the years 1802-6, 1808-14, 1818-20, because the imports for 
them are not given, and the years 1S63-6 for reasons well known (thb 
American War). The insult till 1869(1 cannot get later authentic figures) 
is not, as Mr. Maclean says, that “the excess of exports over imports 
in the United States is very much greater than the corresponding 
excess in India,” but that the excess of imports over exports is about 
$493,000,000 till 1847, and ^43,000,000 from 1848-69, excepting the 
years I have mentioned above ; and if all the necessary modifications 
from various other circumstances be made, the excess of t lie imports 
will be found necessarily much greater. In fact, the United States 
are no exception to the ordinary laws of political economy, in a country 
where the rule is a native, and not a foreign, one. I have made up 
my tables from Parliamentary Returns. 

The deficits of ^500,000,000 in imports, do not, as I have already 
explained, show the whole drain; lor the English stores, whether 
Government or private, are all already included in the imports , nor is 
any interest calculated. With interest, the drain from India would 
amount to a very high figure. 

This drain consists of two elements—first, that arising from the 
remittances by European officials of their savings, and for their 
expenditure in England for their various wants both th'we and in 
India ; from pensions and salaries paid in England ; and from Govern¬ 
ment expenditure in England and India ; ana the second, that arising 
from similar remittances by non-official Europeans. 
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,y draw our own inferences about the effects of the drain, 
ou below official opinions on the subject, from early times v o 
resent day, for each presidency. 


Bengal. 

Sir John Shore, in 1787, says, in his famous minute (appendix to 
5th report Parliamentary Return No. 377 of 1812) : — 

“ 129. Secondly, it is a certain fact that the zemindars are almost 
universally poor. . . . Justice and humanity calls for this 

declaration. 

“ j3o .I do not, however, attribute 

this fact to the extortions of our Government, but to the causes which 
I shall hereafter point out, and which will be found sufficient to account 
for the effect. I am by no means convinced that the reverse would 
have taken place if the measure of our exactions had been mpre 
moderate. 

“ 13 1. Thirdly, the Company are merchants, as well as sovereigns 
of the country, 'in the former capacity they engross its trade, whilst 
in the latter they appropriate the revenues. The remittances to Europe 
of revenues are made in the commodities of the country which are 
purchased by them. 

“ 132. Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the 
produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason 
to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils 
inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 


“ 135. Every information, from the time of Bernier to the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Dewani, shows the internal trade of the country, as carried 
on between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindustan, the Gulf of 
Moro, the Persian Gulf, and the Malabar Coast, to have been very 
considerable. Returns of specie and goods were made through these 
channels by that of the foreign European companies, and in gold 
direct for opium from the eastward. 

“136. But from the year 1765 the reverse has taken place. The 
Company’s trade produces no equivalent returns, specie is rarely 
imported by the foreign companies, nor brought into Bengal from 
other parts of Hindustan in any considerable quantities. 

“ 141. If we were to suppose the internal trade of Hindustan again 
revived, the export of the production of the country by the Company 
must still prevent those returns which trade formerly poured in. This 
is an evil inseparable from an European government.” 

Page 194.—“ A large proportion of the rents of the country are paid 
into the Company’s treasury, and the manufactures arc applied to 
remit to England the surplus which remains after discharging the 
claims on this Government, and to augment the commerce and 
revenue of Great Britain.” 

Lord Cornwallis’ minute on land settlements, dated toth February, 
1790, says : -The consequence of the heavy drain of wealth from the 
above causCs {vis., large annual investment to Europe, assistance to the 
treasury of Calcutta, and to supply wants of other presidencies), with 
the addition of that which lias been occasioned by the remittances of 
private fortunes, have been for many years past, and are now, severely 
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'y the great diminution of the current specie, and by the languor"* 
^&(ch has thereby been thrown upon the cultivation and the general 
commerce of the country.” 

The East India Company, on finding the provinces of Bengal and 
Behar continuously deteriorating, caused a long and minute survey of 
the condition of the people. This survey extended over nine years, 
from 1807 to 1816. The reports, however, lay buried in the archives 
of the India House, till Mr. Montgomery Martin brought them to 
light. He sums up the result of these official minute researches in 
the following remarkable words (vol. I., page 11) :—“ It is impossible 
to avoid remarking two facts as peculiarly striking — first, the richness 
of the country surveyed ; and, second, the poverty of its inhabitants.” 

Before proceeding further, I must first say that the drain to which 
these great men have referred was much less than at present. I gike 
the figures in Mr. Martin’s words (page 12) : — “The annual drain of 
,£3,000,000 on British India has amounted in 30 years, at 12 per cent, 
(the usual Indian rate) compound interest, to the enormous sum ol 
^723,900,000 sterling. . . So constant and accumulating a drain, 

even in England, would soon impoverish her. How severe, then, must 
be its effects on India, where the wage of a labourer is from two-pence 
to three-pence a day.” 

In volume III., page 4., &c., alluding to the nine years’ survey, Mr. 
Martin says that the obscurity to which such a survey was consigned 
was to be deplored, “and can only be accounted for by supposing that 
it was deemed impolitic to publish to the world so painful a picture of 
human poverty, debasement, and wretchedness ; ” and Mr. Martin 
draws many other painful conclusions. 

Coming down to later times, Mr. Frederick John Shore, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, has left us the following account of the condition 
of the people in 1857 (vol. II., page 28) “ But the halcyon days of 

India are over ; she has been drained of a large proportion of the 
wealth she once possessed, and her energies have been cramped by a 
sordid system of misrule to which the interests of millions have been 
sacrificed for the benefit of the few.” “ The gradual impoverishment 
of the people and country, under the mode of rule established by the 
British Government, has,” &c., <Scc. 

“ The English Government has effected the impoverishment of the 
country and people to an extent almost unparalleled.” 

For the manner in which the cotton industry of India was destroyed, 
see note at page 37 of the same volume. In his concluding remarks c 
(vol. II., page 516J, Mr. Shore says :—“More than seventeen years 
have elapsed since I first landed in this country ; but on my arrival, 
and during my residence of about a year in Calcutta, I well recollect 
the quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction, which in those days 
existed in the minds of the English population, of the blessings con¬ 
ferred on the natives of India by the establishment of the English rule. 
Our superiority to the native Governments which we have supplanted ; 
the excellent system for the administration of justice which we had 
introduced; our moderation ; our anxiety to benefit the people— in 
short, our virtues of every description—were descanted on as so many 
established truths, which it was heresy to controvert. Occasionally I 
remember to have heard some hints and assertions of a contrary nature 
fium some one who had spent many years in the interior of the country; 
-but the sturm which was immediately raised and thundered on die lu ad 
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femhfortunate individual who should presume to question the 
'creed, was almost sufficient to appal the boldest. 
j^Lake most other young men who had no opportunities of judging 
'or themselves, it was but natural that I should imbibe the same 
notions ; to which may be added, the idea of universal depravity of 
the people, which was derived from the same source.” 

After stating how his transfer to a remote district brought him into 
intimate contact with natives, how he found them disaffected towards 
British rule, and how this conviction in spite of himself was irresistible, 
he says:—“ This being the case, an attempt to discover the reasons 
for such sentiments on the part of the native population, was the 
natural result. Well-founded complaints of oppression and extortion, 
on the part of both Government and individuals, were innumerable. 
The question then was, why, with all our high professions, were not 
such evils redressed ? This, however, I was assured, was impossible 
under the existing system ; and I was. thus gradually lead to an 
enquiry into the principles and practice of the British-Indian admini¬ 
stration. Proceeding in this, I soon found myself at no loss to 
understand the feelings of the people both towards our Government 
and to ourselves. It would have been astonishing indeed had it been 
otherwise. The fundamental principle of the English had been to 
make the whole Indian nation subservient, in every possible way, to 
the interests and benefits of themselves. They have been taxed to 
the utmost limit; every successive province, as it has fallen into our 
possession, has been made a field for higher exaction ; and it has 
always been our boast how greatly we have raised the revenue above 
that which the native rulers were able to extort. The Indians have 
been excluded from every honor, dignity, or office which the lowest 
Englishman could be prevailed upon to accept. 


“ Had the welfare of the people been our obiect, a very different 
course would have been adopted, and very different results would 
have followed; for, again and again I repeat it, there is nothing in 
the circumstance itself, of our being foreigners of different colour 
and faith, that should occasion the people to hate us. We may thank 
ourselves for having made their feelings towards us what they are.” 

In vol. I., page 162, Mr. vShore says:—“The ruin of the upper 
classes (like the exclusion of the people from a share in the Govern¬ 
ment) was a necessary consequence of the establishment of the British 
power ; but had we acted on a more liberal plan, we should have 
fixed our authority on a much more solid foundation.” 

Colonel Marriot, at the East India Association meeting in July last, 
referring to Bengal, said :—“ But he had no doubt that he accurately 
quoted the words of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
saying that the mass of the population is probably poorer, and in a 
lower social position, than any in India.” 

The “ Material and Moral Progress” for 1871-2 (page 100) says that 
u the Calcutta missionary conference had dwelt on the miserable and 
abject condition of the Bengal ryots, and there is evidence that llicy 
suffer many things, and arc often in want of absolute necessaries.” 


Bombay. 

Mr. Saville Marriot, “one of the Commissioners of Revenue in the 
Deccan, ’ and afterwards a Member of Council, says in 1816, in his 



or/to Sir R. Grant“ You will readily conceive that my ODinfpi 
■/lie result rather of practical experience than deduction ‘ draSn 
n scientific views. ....... 

lm F or many years past, I have, in common with many others, pain¬ 
fully witnessed their decline [the people’s] ; and more especially that 
part of the community which has emphatically been styled the “sinews 
of the State the peasantry of India. It is not a single, but a combi¬ 
nation of causes, which has produced this result. Some of these are 
and have been from the beginning, obvious to those who have watched 
with attention the development of the principles of our rule in relation 
to such as have been superseded, become blended with our system, or 
are opposed to it in practical effect. Others are less apparent, and 
some complex ; whilst another class of the decline may possibly be 
involved in obscurity. 

“ ^ is a startling but too notorious a fact, that, though loaded with 
a vastly greater absolute amount of taxation, and harassed by various 
severe acts of tyranny and oppression, yet the country was in a state 
of prosperity under the native rule, when compared with that into 
which it has fallen under the avowedly mild sway of British admini¬ 
stration. Though, in stating the subject, I have used the expression “a 
vastly greater absolute amount of taxation,” yet I would beg to be under¬ 
stood as being fully aware those terms must be treated in a qualified 
sense, since it is manifest that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical 
amount of taxation may, with reference to the means of payment, be, 
in point of fact, more burdensome than a much larger one where the 
resources are more adequate to the object. But, in die particular case 
in point, it is, I believe, ability which has diminished ; and that, tco, to 
many grades below the proportionate fall in the pecuniary amount of 
fiscal demand. To the pecuniary injurious result are also to be added 
the many unfavourable circumstances inseparable for a time from a 
foreign rule. In elucidation of the position that this country is c\ rg- 
z,t £ *° ^ u \ lowest ebb oj pauperism ) I would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance, namely, that of 
late years a large portion of the public revenue has been paid by 
encroachment upon the capital of the country, small though that 
capital is in itself. I allude to the property of the peasantry, which 
consists of personal ornaments of the precious metals and jewels, con¬ 
vertible, as occasions require, to profitable purposes, and accomoda¬ 
tions in agricultural pursuit, most frequently in the shape o r pawn, 
till the object lias been attained. I feel certain that an examination 
would establish that a considerable share of this and ether yv.y. r/y, 
even to cattle and household utensils , has been for ever alienated from 
its proprietors to make good the public revenue. In addition to this 
lamentable evidence of poverty y is another of equal force, to be seen in 
all parts of the country, in the numerous individuals of the above class 
of the community wandering about for the employment of hirelings, 
which they are glad to obtain even for the most Scanty pittance. In 
short, almost everything forces the conviction that ::e have bejore us a 
narrowing progress to niter pauperism."* 

Mr. Marriot in another place (j'&ge ii) says :—“ Mor f of the evils 
of our rule in India arise directly from, or may be traced to, the heavy 
tribute which that country pays to England.” 


* Mr. Marriot'-*! pamphlet re-published in 1837 , page >The italics arc si...ic. 
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!v ith regard to this tribute, he quotes the Chairman of a CofcrjJ 
brietors held on the 28th February, 1845, as follows “ Indir. 
cO the mother country, in the shape of home charges, what 
must be considered the annual tribute of ^3,000,coo sterling ; and 
daily poured into the lap of the mother country a continual stream 
of wealth in the shape of private fortunes.” To this should be added 
all earnings of Europeans, except what they spent in India for 
Indian s uppli es; which would show that there is something tar 
beyond evenprivate fortunes which is continuously poured into the 
lap of England. 

Mr. Marriot goes on to say:—“ It will be difficult to satisfy the 
mind that any country could bear such a drain upon its resources 
without sustaining very serious injury. And the writer entertains the 
fullest conviction that investigation would effectually establish the 
truth of the proposition as applicable to India. He has himself 
most painfully witnessed it in those parts of the country with which 
he was connected, and he has every reason to believe that the 
same evil exists, with but slight modification, throughout our Eastern 
empire.” 

Again says Mr. Marriot (page 17):—“A different state of things 
exists in the present day on that point; and, though the people still, 
and gratefully so, acknowledge the benefits they have derived from 
the suppression of open violence, yet they emphatically and unanswer¬ 
ably refer their increasing penury as evidencing the existence of a 
canker-worm that is working their destruction. The sketch which I 
have given shows a distressing state of things; but lamentable as it 
may appear, 1 would pledge myself to establish the facts advanced, 
and that the representation is not overdrawn.” 

Mr. Robert Knight says :—“ Mr. Giberne, after an absence of 
fourteen years from Guzerat, returned to it, as judge, in 1840. 
“ Everywhere ” — he told the Commons Committee on Cotton Culti¬ 
vation in 1848—“he remarked deterioration,” and “I did not see 
so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives. The aristo¬ 
cracy, when we first had the country, used to have their gay carts, 
horses, and attendants, and a great deal of finery about them, 
and there seems to be an absence of all that. . . . The 

ryots all complain that they had had money once', but they had none 
now” 

In a private letter, dated 1849, “ written by a gentleman high 
int he Company’s service,” and quoted in a pamphlet in 1851, the 
decay of Guzerat is thus described :—“ Many of the best families 
in the province, who were rich and well to do when we came 
into Guzerat in 1807, have now scarcely clothes to their backs. 

Our demands in money on the talookdars are 
more than three times what they originally paid, without one 
single advantage gained on their parts. Parties, from whom they 
have been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of interest, en¬ 
forced their demands by attachment of their lands and villages; 
thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without the chance of 
extricating themselves. What, then, must become of their rising 
family ? ”* 

Lieutenant A. Nash, after giving a table of the prices of grain from 


' IvTr. R . Knight's paper read before the Ka.-i India Association, 3 rd March, ic58. 
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igf 1838 in Indapore (Bombay Government Selections, N 3 
. _cries, page 118), says :—“The table is chiefly intercstiri_ 

Ing the gradual diminution in the price of corn from the days of the 
'eishwas to our own. By comparing the prices at the commencement 
with those at the end of the table, and then reading the list over, this 
circumstance will become apparent.” I give this table in my notes on 
prices. 


Madras. 

Mr. John Bruce Norton, in his letter to Mr. Robert Lowe in 1854, 
quotes the words of Mr. Bourdillon—“ one of the ablest revenue officers 
in the Madras Civil Service, and a Member of the Commission on 
Public Works' 5 —about the majority of the ryots :—Page 21. —“Now, 
it may certainly be said of almost the whole of the ryots, paying even 
the highest of these sums, and even of many holding to a much larger 
amount, that they are always in poverty and generally in debt. 55 Page 
22 .—“A ryot of this class, of course, lives from hand to mouth. He 
rarely sees money. . . His dwelling is a hut of mud walls and 

thatched roof—far ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than those of 
the better classes of ryots above spoken of, and still more destitute, if 
possible, of anything that can be called furniture. His food, and that 
of his family, is partly thin porridge made of meal of grain boiled in 
water, and partly boiled rice, with a little condiment; and generally 
the only vessels for cooking and eating from, are of the coarsest 
earthenware, much inferior in grain to a good tile or brick in England, 
and unglazed. Brass vessels, though not wholly unknown among this 
class, arc rare.” 

About the labourer he says :—“As respects food, houses, and cloth¬ 
ing, they arc in a worse condition than the class of poor ryots above 
spoken of. It appears from the foregoing details that the condition of 
the agricultural labourer in this country is very poor. ... In fact, 
almost the whole of his earnings must necessarily be consumed in a 
spare allowance of coarse and unvaried food, and a bare sufficiency of 
clothing. The wretched hut he lives in, can hardly be valued at all. 
As to anything in the way of education or mental culture, he is utterly 
destitute of it.” 

Such is the testimony in the year 1854. Now let us come down to 
so late a time as 1869. Mr. (now Sir George) Campbell, in his paper 
on tenure of land in India, published by the Cobden Club, quotes 
from an official authority a report made so late as 1869 about the 
Madras Presidency, as follows :—“The bulk of the people are paupers. 
They can just pay their cesses in a good year, and fail altogether when 
the season is bad. Remissions have to be made, perhaps every third 
year, in most districts. There is a bad year in some one district, or 
group of districts, every year.” 

Again, the Parliamentary Report of the Moral and Material Progress 
of India for 1868-9, page 71, says—“Prices in Madras have been 
falling continuously.” 


Pun jar 


The administration report for 1855-6 (Government of India Selec¬ 
tions, No. 18, 1856), gives the following table :— 
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With the usual effects of the introduction of a foreign rule, and the 
seasons happening to be good, the result was a fall in prices to nearly 
half during the five years after the annexation. The political portion 
of the causes of this depression is well described in a subsequent re¬ 
port, and how a change in that political portion produced a favourable 
reaction in the province. 

The administration report of 1856-8 (Parliamentary Return, No. 212 
of 1859, page 16), “prepared under the direction of Sir J. Lawrence, 
K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Punjab, by R. Temple, Secretary to 
Chief Commissioner, Punjab,” says :—“ In former reports it was ex¬ 
plained how the circumstance of so much money going out of the 
Punjab contributed to depress the agriculturist. The native regular 
army was Hindustani ; to them was a large share of the Punjab 
revenues disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the spot, and a 
part was remitted to their homes. Thus it was that, year after year, 
lakhs and lakhs were drained from the Punjab, and enriched Oudh. 
But within the last year, the native army being Punjabi, all such sums 
have been paid to them, and have been spent at home. Again, many 
thousands of Punjabi Soldiers are serving abroad. These men not 
only remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize property 
and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The 
effect of all this is already perceptible in an increase of agricultural 
capital, a freer circulation of money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation.” 

This is just the cause which, in a far more aggravated form and on 
a far larger scale, operates on the whole of British India in its relations 
with England. Millions are drained to England; and till the reversing 
cause of the retaining and return of wealth in some way does not come 
into operation, the evils of the drain cannot be remedied. And what 
is the condition of a labourer now? Here is the Punjab Government’s 
own answer in the administration report for 1867-8 (page 88). After 
stating the rates of unskilled labour as ranging from two annas (three¬ 
pence! to five annas (seven and a half pence) per diem, and alluding 
to a considerable rise in rates in places affected by the railway ancl 
other public works, where labour in any shape commands higher 
remuneration than formerly, the report says:—“It may be doubted 
whether the position of the unskilled labouring classes has materially 
improved.” 

NorthAVest Provinces. 

Colonel Baird Smith’s report on the famines of the North-West 
Province (Parliamentary Return No, 29 of 1S62), referring to the 
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Jpg' of 1S37, says :—Page 57.— “From the time of our earfccj 
' ition of any part of these up to 1833, our fiscal system, notwitn- 
ndfng some improvements on the native method which were 
gradually introduced, had been thoroughly bad.” Page 59. —“ Speaking 
in general terms, therefore, native society in the N. W. Provinces had 
to face the calamity in 1837, debilitated by a fiscal system that was 
oppressive and depressing in its influence. ... In India we all 
know very well that when the agricultural class is weak, the weakness 
of all other sections of the community is the inevitable consequence.” 

I have not come across Mr. Halsey’s report on the assessment of 
Cawnpore, but I take an extract from one given in the Bombay Gazette 
Summary of 21st June, 1872, page 12: —“I assert that the abject 
poverty of the average cultivator of this district is beyond the belief of 
any one who has not seen it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the 
zemindar, to the usurer, and to Government. ... I regret to say 
that, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I have 
above shown. It may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the 
nature of the case, it is of course impossible to produce figures in 
support of it; nevertheless, it is the result of my personal observations, 
and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to prove 
I have not overstated the truth.” 

The figures I have given of the total produce of the North-West 
Provinces proves by fact what Mr. Halsey gives as his observations. 
Hardly 27s. per head — say even 30J.—cannot but produce the result 
he sees. 

Central Provinces. 


Here is the latest testimony about the people. Mr. W. G. Pedder 
says*—“Who [the people], if an almost universal concensus of opinion 
may be relied on, are rapidly going from bad to worse under our rule, 
is a most serious question, and one well deserving the attention of 
Government.” 

India. 


Lastly, to sum up the whole, here is Sir John Lawrence (Lord 
Lawrence), testifying so late as 1S64 about all India “India is, on 
the whole, a very poor country; the mass of the population enjoy only 
a scanty subsistence.” And Lord Mayo, on the 3rd March, 1871, says, 
in his speech in the Legislative Council—“I admit the comparative 
poverty of this country*, as compared with many other countries of the 
same magnitude and importance, and I am convinced of the impolicy 
and injustice of imposing burdens upon this people which may be 
called either crushing or oppressive. 

“Mr. Grant Duff, in an able speech which lie delivered the other day 
in the House of Commons, the report of which arrived by last mail, 
stated with truth, that the position of our finance was wholly different 
from that of England. ‘In England/he stated, ‘ you have a com¬ 
paratively wealthy population. The income of the United Kingdom 
has, 1 believe, been guessed at .£800,000,000 per annum ; the income 
of British India has been guessed at .£300,000,000 per annum. That 
gives well on to /30 per annum as the income of every person in the 
United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as the income of every 
person in British India. 1 ” 
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slieve that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for the skater 
e, and I wish to say, with reference to it, that we are pcrfc 
zant of the relative poverty of this country as compared with 
vfropean States.” 

So here is a clear admission by high authorities of what I had urged 
in my paper on the “Wants and Means of India,” and what I now 
urge, that India’s production was only about 405". a head. 

And now in the year 1873, before the Finance Committee. Lord 
Lawrence repeats his conviction that the mass of the people of India 
are so miserably poor that they have barely the means of subsistence. 
It is as much as a man can do to feed his family or half feed them, let 
alone spending money on what maybe called luxuries or conveniences. 
Mr. Grant Duff asked Mr. Lawson so late as in May, 1870, in the 
House of Commons, whether he meant to “grind an already poor 
population to the very dust.” 


England’s Condition Under Similar Circumstances. 

The following picture about England itself under similar circum¬ 
stances, may, I hope, enable the British people to realize our condition. 
The parallel is remarkable, and the picture in certain portions life-like 
of the present state of India. Draper’s “Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” 5th edition :— Page 365.—“ In fact, through the operation of 
the Crusades, all Europe was tributary to the Pope (Innocent III.) . . 
A steady drain of money from every realm. Fifty years after the time 
of which we are speaking, Robert Grostale, the Bishop of Lincoln and 
friend of Roger Bacon, caused to be ascertained the amount received 
by foreign ecclesiastics in England. He found it to be thrice the 
income of the king himself. This was on the occasion of Innocent IV. 
demanding provision to be made for three hundred additional Italian 
clergy by the Church of England ; and that one of his nephews—a 
mere boy—should have a stall in Lincoln Cathedral. ” Page 397. — “ In 
England—for ages a mine of wealth to Rome—the tendency of things 
was shown by such facts as the remonstrances of the Commons with the 
Crown on the appointment of ecclesiastics to all the great offices, and 
the allegations made by the ‘Good Parliament’ as to the amount of 
money drawn by Rome from the kingdom. They asserted that it was 
five times as much as the taxes levied by the king, and that the Pope's 
revenue from England was greater than the revenue of any prince in 
Christendom.” Page 434.—“It is manifest by legal enactments early 

in the fourteenth century . 

By the' Parliamentary bill of 1376, setting forth that the tax paid in 
England to the Pope for ecclesiastical dignities is fourfold as much as 
that coming to the king from the whole realm ; that alien clergy, who 
have never seen, nor cared to see. their flocks, convey away the treasure 
of the country.” Page 477.— “The inferior, unreflecting orders were in 
all directions exasperated by its importunate unceasing exactions of 
money. Jn England for instance, though less advanced intellectually 
than the southern nations, the commencement of the Reformation is 
perhaps justly referred as far back as the reign of Edward III., who, 
under the suggestion of WicklifTc, refused to do homage to the Pope ; 
but a serk * princes succeedii not until Henry VII. 

that the movement could be continued. In that country, the imme¬ 
diately existing causes were, no doubt, of a material kind, such as the 
alleged a.arice and impurity of the clergy, the immense amount of 
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taken from the realm, the intrusion of foreign ecclesiastics. 51 

47S.—“As all the world had been drained of money by the Senate 
and CtEsars for the support of republican or imperial power, so there 
" a* a need of like supply for the use of the pontiffs. The collection 
of f.inds had often given rise to contentions between the ecclesiastical 
anJ temporal authorities, and in some of the more sturdy countries 
had been resolutely resisted.” 

The result of this drain from England to Italy was the condition of the 
people, as pictured at pages 494-5, than which nothing could be more 
painful. Mr. Draper says:—“For Tnany of the facts I have now to 
mention, the reader will find authorities in the works of Lord Macaulay 
and Mr. Froude on English History. My own reading in other direc¬ 
tions satisfies me that the picture here offered represents the actual 

condition of things. 

“There were forests extending over great districts; fens forty or 
fifty miles in length, reeking with miasma and fever, though round the 
walls of the abbeys there might be beautiful gardens, green lawns, 
shady walks, and many murmuring streams. . ... [ 

The peasant's cabin was made of reeds or sticks, plastered over with 
mud. His fire was chimneyless—often it was made of peat. In the 
objects and manner of his existence, he was but a step above the 
industrious beaver who was building his dam in the adjacent stream. 

Vermin in abundance in the clothing and beds. The common 
food was peas, vetches, fern-roots, and even the bark of trees. . 

The population, sparse as it was, was perpetually thinned by pestilence 
and want. Nor was the state of the townsman better than that of the 
rustic ; his bed was a bag of straw, with a fair round log for his pillow. 

It was a melancholy social condition when nothing intervened 
between reed cabins in the fen, the miserable wigwams of villages, and 
the conspicuous walls of the castle and the monastery'. . . Rural 
life had but little improved since the time of Caesar ; in its physical 
aspect it was altogether neglected. 


“ England, at the close of the age of faith, had for long been a chief 
pecuniary tributary to Italy, the source from large revenues have been 
drawn, the fruitful field in which herds of Italian ecclesiastics had been 
pastured. . . At the beginning of the sixteenth century', the 

island was far more backward, intellectually and politically, than is 
commonly supposed.’’ 

We see, then, to what condition the people of England were reduced 
under the Italian drain. India cannot but share the same fate under 
similar causes, unless England, as she sincerely means to do, adopts 
the necessary precautions and remedies to prevent such results. 


Economical Principles from Mill’s Political Economy as 
Applicable to the Present Condition of India. 


Before I close the subject of the drain and its consequences, I direct 
your attention to a few facts connected with the subject of railways, 
and such other useful public works. You are well aw are Jiat 1 strongly 
desire these works, but I cannot shut my eyes to the following facts":— 
America, for instance, requires money to build a railway, takes a 
loan and builds it—and everybody knows it is immensely beuefitted. 
I need not read to you a chapter on political economy why u is id. 1 
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ly say every man employed in the construction of that r 3 
merican ; every farthing, therefore, that is spent out of the 1 
Stains in the country. In the working of the railway, every man is 
anAmerican ; every farthing taken out of the produce of the country 
for its conveyance remains in the country ; so, whatever impetus is 
given to the production of the country, and increase made in it, is fully 
enjoyed by the country paying, out of such increase in its capital and 
production, the interest of the loan, and in time the loan itself. Under 
such ordinary economical circumstances, a country derives great benefit 
from the help of loans from other countries. In India, in the con¬ 
struction of the railroad, a large amount of the loan goes towards 
the payment of Europeans, a portion of which, as I have explained 
before, goes out of the country'. Then again, in the working of the 
rail way Ithe same drawback, leaving therefore hardly any benefit at 
all to India itself, and the whole interest of the loan must also go out 
of the country*. So our condition is a very anomalous one — like that 
of a child to which a fond parent gives a 'sweet, but to which, in its 
exhausted condition, the very sweet acts like a poison, and, as a 
foreign substance , by irritating the weak stomach makes it throw out 
more, and causes greater exhaustion. In India’s present condition, the 
very sweets of every other nation appear to act on it as poison. With 
this continuous and ever-increasing drain by innumerable channels, 
as our normal condition at present, the most well-intentioned acts of 
Government become disadvantageous. Sir Richard Temple clearly 
understands this phenomenon, as I have already shown. But some¬ 
how or other, he seems to have now forgotten what he so clearly pointed 
out a score of years ago. Many a time in discussing with English 
friends the question of the material drain generally, and the above 
remarks on railways, irrigation-works, &c., 1 found it a very difficult 
task to convince. Fortunately,a great authority enunciates the funda¬ 
mental principles very clearly and convincingly,and I give them below, 
hoping that an authority like that of the late Mr. Mill, will, on econo- 
mical principles especially", command attention. 

I give a few short extracts from Mill’s ‘Political Economy,’ chapter 


“ Industry is limited by capital.” 

“ To employ industry on the land is to apply capital to the land.” 

“ Industry cannot be employed to any greater extent than there is 
capital to invest.” 

“ There ca:i be no more industry than is supplied by materials to 
work up, and food to eat. Yet, in regard to a fact so evident, it was 
long continued to be believed that laws and governments, without 
creating capital, could create industry.” 

“ While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, so on the 
other every increase of capital gives, or is capable of giving, additional 
employment to industry, and this without assignable limit.” 

A second fundamental theorem respecting capital relates to the 
source from which it is derived. It is the result of saving. All capital, 
and especially all addition to capital, are the result of saving.” 

“What su ports and employs productive labour i.> the capital 
expended in .cuing it to work, and not the demand of purchasers for 
the produce of the labour when completed. Demand for commodities, 
is nut dun; nd for labour.” 

4< The demand for commodities determines in what particular branch 
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the labour and capital shall be employed, 
of labour, but not the more or less of the labour 
taintcnance or payment of the labour. These depend on the 
amount of the capital, or other funds directly devoted to the sustenance 
and remuneration of labour.” 


“ This theorem—that to purchase produce is not to employ labour ; 
that the demand for labour is constituted by the wages which precede 
the production, and not by the demand which may exist for the com¬ 
modities resulting from the production—is a proposition which greatly 
needs all the illustration it can receive. It is to common apprehension 
a paradox.” 

These principles applied to the particular case of India, amount to 
this:—Poor India has not even to support its absolute want, even were 
the whole production employed in supporting labour. But as this is not 
the case,—as there must be some portion of the produce consumed 
unproductively in luxuries— the share for the support of labour for re¬ 
production becomes still more scanty ; saving, and therefore addition 
to capital, being altogether out of the question. Moreover, not only is 
there no saving at the present rate of production, but there is actual 
continuous yearly abstraction irom this scanty production. • The result 
is an additional evil consequence in the capability of labour dete¬ 
riorating continuously, for “industry is limited by capital’’— so the 
candle burns at both ends,—capital going on diminishing on the one 
hand, and labour thereby becoming less capable, on the other, to re¬ 
produce as much as before. The last theorem of Mill is a clear 
answer to those who say that, because the railways open up a market 
for the commodities, the produce of the country must increase. I 
need only repeat the “demand for commodities is not demand for 
labour,'’ and that “ industry cannot be employed to any greater extent 
than there is capital to invest.” 

If these principles are fairly borne in mind, and the element of the 
drain from India fairly considered, the gradual impoverishment of 
India, under the existing system of administration, will cease to appear 
a paradox. 


PRESSURE OF TAXATION. 

In Lord Mayo’s speech of the 3rd March, 1871 {Times of India 
Summary of 8th April, 1871), he endeavours to refute the assertion 
that Indian taxation is “ crushing.” His Lordship on this point has 
made several assumptions which require examination. I shall, there¬ 
fore, first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and 
whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken into 
account. 

1 have already shown that the production of India is hardly qoj*. a 
head, and that Lord Mayo has adopted that estimate as being based 
on good reasons by Mr. Grant Duff. After admitting this fact, Lord 
Mayo compares the taxation of India with that of some other countries. 
In doing this, he deducts as land-revenue (whether rightly or wrongly 
will be seen hereafter) the opium, tributes, and other small receipt? 
from Indian taxation, and then compares the balance with the taxa¬ 
tion of other countries. I do not know whether he has made similar 
deductions from the taxation of the latter. The result of his com- 
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ould appear to be that, while India pays only is. 

py taxation per annum, Turkey pays 7 s. pd., Russia 1 _ 

KpaftpiSs. 5^., Austria 19 s. 7d., and Italy 17s. per head per annum. 
Hriconclusion drawn is that the taxation of India is not ;£ crushing.” 
What idea His Lordship attaches to the word <£ crushing” I cannot say, 
but he seems to forget the very first premise that the total production 
of the country is admitted to be 40.S*. per head. Now, this amount is 
hardly enough for the bare necessaries of life, much less can it supply 
any comforts, or provide any reserve for bad times ; so that living 
from hand to mouth, and that on “ scanty subsistence ” (in the words 
of Lord Lawrence), the very touch of famine carries away hundreds of 
thousands. Is not this in itself as “ crushing ” to any people as it 
can possibly be? And yet out of this wretched income they have to 
pay taxation! 

His Lordship has, moreover, left out a very important element 
from account. He is well aware that whatever revenue is raised by 
other countries—for instance, the ,£70,000,000 by England—the whole 
of it returns back to the people, and remains in the country ; and, 
therefore, the national capital , upon which the production of a country 
depends, does not suffer diminution ; while, with India, as I have 
already shown, the case is quite different. Out of its poor production 
of 40j. a head, some £25,000,000 go clean out of the country, thereby 
diminishing its capital and labour for reproduction every year, and 
rendering the taxation more and more crushing. 

I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way of making 
the comparison of taxation. Every nation has a certain amount of 
income from various sources, such as production of cultivation, 
minerals, farming, manufactures, profits of trade, Sec. From such 
total income all its wants are to be supplied. A fair comparison as 
to the incidence of taxation, will be to see the proportion of the 
amount which the Government of the country takes for its admini¬ 
stration, public debts, See., to the total income. You may call this 
amount taxation, revenue, or anything you like; and Government 
may take it in any shape or way whatsoever. It is so much taken 
from the income of the country for the purposes of Government. In 
the case of India, whether Government takes this amount as land-tax 
or opium revenue, or in whatever other form, does not matter, the 
fact remains that out of the total income of the country, Government 
raises so much revenue for its purposes which otherwise would have 
remained with the people. 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, the 
result will be that England raises £70,000,000 out of the national 
income of some £800,000,000, that is, about 8 per cent., or about 
£2 10s. per head from an income of about £30 per head ; whereas the 
Indian Government raises £50,000,000 out of the national income of 
£340,000,000, that is, about 15 per cent., or 6 s. per head out of an 
income of 405-. per head. 

Had His Lordship stated the national income and population of 
the countries with which he has made the comparison, we would have 
then seen wh..t the percentage of their revenue to their income was, 
and from ho\. much income per head the people have to pay their 7 s. 
to 19 s. 7 ( 1 . per head of taxation, as quoted by His Lordship. 

Further, if, in consequence of a constant drain from India from its 
poor prouuction, the income of the country continues to diminish, the 
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Tentage of taxation to income will be still greater, even though the 
amount.of taxation may not increase. But, as we know the tendency 
of taxation in India has, during several years, been to go on increasing 
every year, the pressure will generally become more and more oppres^ 
sive and crushing, unless our rulers, by proper means, restore India 
to at least a healthy, if not a wealthy, condition. It must, moreover, 
be particularly borne 1 md that, while a ton may not be any burden 
to an elephant, a few pounds will crush a child ; that the English 
nation may. ^rom its average income of ^30 per head, be able to^pay 
10s. r r head, while to the Indian nation, 6 s. out of 40J*. may be 
quite unbearable and crushing. The capacity to bear a burden with 
ease, or to be crushed by it, is not to be measured by the percentage 
of taxation, but by the abnndance, or otherwise, of the means 01- 
income to pay it from. From abundance you may give a large per¬ 
centage with ease ; from sufficiency, the same burden may just be 
bearable, or some diminution may make it so ; but from insufficiency, 
any burden is so much privation. 

But as matters stand, poor India has to pay not the same percen¬ 
tage of taxation to its income as in England, but nearly double ; i. c%> 
while England pays only about 84 per cent, of its national income for 
thewants of its Government, India has to pay some 15 per cent, of 
its income for the same purpose ; though here that income per head 
of population is some thirteenth part of that of England, and insuffi¬ 
cient in itself for even its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extra¬ 
ordinary political necessity to pay a foreign country for its rule. 

Every single ounce of rice, therefore, taken from the “ scanty sub¬ 
sistence” of the masses of India, is to them so much starvation, so 
much more crushing. 

Lord Mayo calls the light taxation of the country, which he calcu¬ 
lates at is. lod. a head, as a happy state of affairs. But that, in so 
lightly-taxed a country, to get a 6 d. more per head without oppression 
should tax the highest statesmanship and intelligence without success 
is in itself a clear demonstration that there must be something very 
rotten in the state of India, and that the pressure of taxation must 
have already arrived short of the proverbial last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 

The United Kingdom pay a total revenue of about £2 1 os. per head. 
India’s whole production is hardly £ 2 a head ; it pays a total revenue 
(less net opium) of hardly $s. a head, and is unable to pay a shilling 
more. Why so? Short of only representation, India is governed on 
the same principles and system as the United Kingdom, and why 
such extraordinarily different results ? Why should one prosper and 
the other perish, though similarly governed ? 
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PART II. 

As the first part of my paper is already, in your hands, I need not 
trouble you with a recapitulation to-day. 1 \ v '~a further notes before 
you. 


PRICES. 

We hear much about the general enormous rise of prices, and coii 
elusions drawn therefrom that India is prosperous. My figures about 
the total production of the country are alone enough to show that 
there is no such thing as that India is a prosperous country. It does 
not produce enough for mere existence even, and the equilibrium is 
kept up by scanty subsistence, by gradual deterioration of physique, 
and destruction. No examination, therefore, of the import of bullion, 
or of rise of prices and wages, is nccessaiy to prove the insufficiency • 
of production for the maintenance of the whole population. When 
we have such direct positive proof of the poverty of the country, it 
should be useless to resort to, or depend upon, any indirect evidence or 
conclusions. But as there appears to me much misapprehension and 
hasty conclusion from a superficial examination of the phenomena of 
prices, wages, and bullion, I deem it necessary to say something upon 
these subjects. I shall consider each subject separately. High prices 
may occur from one of the three following causes:— 

ist .— From a natural healthy development of foreign commerce, 
which brings to the country fair profits upon the exports of 
the country; or, in other words, the imports exceed the ex¬ 
ports by a fair percentage of profits, and thus add to the 
wealth and capital of the countiy. 

2 nd .—From a quantity of money thrown into the country, not as 
the natural profits of foreign commerce, but for some special 
purpose independent of commercial profits, such as the 
railway and other loans of India expended in certain 
parts where the works are carried on, and where, therefore, 
a large collection of labour takes place requiring food that 
is not produced there ; and on account of bad or imperfect 
communications occasioning a local and temporary rise in 
prices. 

3 ;v /_F rom scarcity of food or other necessaries, either on account 
of bad seasons or bad communications, or both ; in other 
words, either there is not enough of food produced, or the 
plenty of one district cannot supply the deficiency of another, 
or both. 

Wc maynow see how each of these causes has operated. As to the first 
cause, it js clear that so far from India adding any profits to its wealth 
from forpign commerce, not only does an amount, equal to the whole 
profits ot foreign commerce inc lading the whole of the opium revenue, 
go elsewhere, but even from the very produce of the country some 
/y,aoo,ooo moic annually. This shows, then, that there is no increase 
of capital or wealth in the country, and consequently no such general 
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" pi ices as to indicate any increase of prosperity. From want of 

•^proper communications, produce in provinces near the seaports is ex¬ 
ported to foreign countries, not because the foreign countries give 
better prices than can be obtained in this country, but because, if not 
exported, the produce would simply perish. For instance, Bengal and 
Madras expoi t rice at any reasonable prospect of profits, even though 
in some of the interior parts there may be scarcity, or even famine as 
in c ^sc of the North-West Provinces, Orissa, and Rajpootanr.’ 

The first cause, therefore, is not at all operative in India in raisin'* 
pnees; on die contrary, the constant drain diminishes capital and 
thereby gradually and continuously diminishes the capability of the 
country even to keep up its absolutely necessary production. Besides 
the necessity of seeking foreign commerce on account of bad commu¬ 
nications, there is a portion of the exports which is simply compulsory 
—I mean that portion which goes to England to pay for the political 
diain. So far, therefore, the alleged increase of prices in India does 
not arise from any natural addition to its wealth by means of a healthv 
and profitable foreign commerce. Then, the next thing to be examined 
is whether the different kinds of produce exported from British India 
are so exported because foreign countries offer more profitable markets 
for them, that is to say, offer greater prices than can be obtained in 
the country itself; thus indicating that, though prices have risen in 
the country itself, still higher prices are got from foreign countries, 
oiippose we find that Indian produce has been selling in foreign 
countries at about the same prices for the last fifteen years, what wall 
be the inevitable conclusion ? Either that, in the country itself, there 
is no great rise of prices, or that the people of India are such fools 
that, though there is an ‘enormous” rise m prices in their own country, 
they send their produce thousands of miles away— to get what? Not 
higher prices than can be got in the country itself, but sometimes much 
less . U e may take the principal articles of export from India. 

Cotton . The exceptional and temporary rise in the price of cotton, 
and its temporary effect on some other produce, was owing to the 
American War; but that is gradually coming down to its former level 
and when America once makes up its four or five million bales, India 
will have a hard struggle. I he opening of the Suez Canal has been a 
great good fortune, or Indian cotton would in all likelihood have been 
driven out of the English market particularly, and perhaps from Euro¬ 
pean markets also. 

1 hi following table will show how near the prices are returning to 
their old level before the American War (Parliamentary Return I c mi; I 
of 1870);— L ’ 45 J 

1857 185S 1859 i860* 

Average price per cwt... ,£2-8-8 2-10-7 2-5-10 1-17-0 

1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1S66 1867 

^2-17-5 6-5-9 8-18-11 8-9-9 6-5-7 4-12-0 3-2-10 

1868 1869 1870 

£ 3-12-8 4-5-8 3-5-6 


So far the rise in cotton is going; but great as this rise has been, it has 
hardly reached the prices of former years, as will be seen hereafter. 
Leaving the exceptional prices of cotton during the cotton famine out 
of consideration, let us examine the most important articles of export; 

* Thu year there was a large American crop. 
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anti if we find that these articles have fetched about the same price for 
nearly fifteen years past, there could not have been any normal general 
rise in the country itself of which the exporters could take advantage, 
and thereby prefer earning more profits by selling in the country itseii, 
than getting less by exporting to foreign parts. . 

Take Coffee .—The average prices in the United kingdom (Parlia¬ 
mentary Return [c. 145] of i 8 7 °) are per cwt. 


Years. 


£ s. 

d. 

Average. 

1855... 

. 

3 3 

O 

£ s. d. 

1856 ... 

. 

3 11 

8 


1857... 

... 

3 15 

3 


1858... 

. 

3 11 

7 


1859... 

. 

3 13 

6 

3 II 0 

i860... 


• 3 

2 

l86l ... 


3 16 

2 


1862 ... 


3 iS 

8 


1863 ... 


40 

6 


1S64 ... 

... 

3 9 

8 

316 7 

1865 ... 


3 16 

2 


1866... 

... 

3 16 

4 


3867 ... 


- 3 19 

1 


1868... 

... 

36 

1 


1869... 

... 

3 7 

11 


1870... 

. 

36 

6 


This does not show any rise. 
Take Indigo .— 

Average 

Price 

Years. per cwt. 

Years. 


3 13 O 

Average 
Price 
per cwt. 

1855 

£ s. d. 

...27 8 0 

1S63 .. 


£ s- d - 

... 28 4 7 

1856 ... 

... 30 11 4 

1864 .. 


... 30 10 0 

1S57 ... 

... 33 1 0 

1865 .. 

• *** 

... 31 7 2 

1858 ... 

... 35 18 0 

1866 .. 


... 31 5 1 

1859 ... 

... 31 8 9 

1867 .. 


... 35 17 6 

i860 ... 

... 33 13 n 

1868 .. 


... 40 4 2 

l86l ... 

... 37 8 7 

1869 .. 


... 38 2 6 

1862 ... 

... 36 11 3 

1870 .. 


... 35 4 3 


The average of first five years, 1855-59, is ^31 13 s. $d., of 1860-64 
/33 5.r. 8 d., of 1865-70 £35 6 s. iod .—making a rise of 12 per cent, 
over the first five years. Now, this is an article in which India may 
be said to have a sort of monopoly, and yet there is virtually no rise 
from any increased demand. The average of the last six years is 
raised by the year 1868, but the quantity imported into the United 
Kingdom was in that year 2,000 cwts. less than In the previous year, 
and the scarcity gave a temporary high price. 

Now take Rice .—This is the most important article ; rise or fall in 
its price requires careful consideration. It is the alleged rise of price 
in thN article which is held up as proving the prosperity of the 
country. 
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x e average price of rice in the United Kingdom, after paying all 
larges and protits from India to arrival in England, is per cwt. 


<SL 


Years. 

s. d. 

- Years. 

s. 

< 7 . 

1S55 ... 

... 14 6 

1863 ••• 

... II 

II 

1856 ... 

... 10 6 

1864 ... 

... II 

2 

1857 ... 

... 11 3 

1865 ••• 

... 12 

4 

1858 ... 

... 8 10 

1866 ... 

... 13 

1 

1859 ... 

... 10 9 

1867 ... 

... 14 


i860 ... 

... 13 0 

I86S ... 

... 12 

2 

1861 ... 

... 12 S 

1869 ... 

... IO 

8 

1862 ... 

... 11 10 

1870 ... 

... IO 

11 


Averages of five years, 1855-59, iw. 2 d.; 1860-64, 12 s. Ud ; 1865-70 
12s. 3d. " , 

This does not show that there is any material rise any more than 
the varying wants of the country and the average fluctuations of all 
ordinary articles of commerce, taking also into consideration the effect 
of the American War during some of these years. Such are the prices 
paid in England for Indian rice during the past fifteen years, and yet 
India had three or four famines, and in the famine districts food could 
not be got to save life at any price. If the United Kingdom got 
Indian rice at the above steady prices, how could there have been any 
real natural “ enormous” rise of prices in India proving its prosperity? 
This simple fact is enough to show conclusively that, if the United 
Kingdom could get its thousands of tons of Indian rice at such steady 
prices during the past fifteen years, there is no such thing as an 
enormous general healthy rise of prices throughout the country. What¬ 
ever partial local and temporary rise there has been in certain locali¬ 
ties, has arisen, as will be seen hereafter, from partial local and 
temporary causes, and not from any increase of prosperity. 

Take Silk .—The prices of silk are as follows:— 


Years. 

Price 1 

per lb. 

1855 . 

s. 

. 12 

<7. 

9 

1856 . 

. 18 

10 

1857 . 

. 19 

8 

I858 . 

. 17 

8 

1859 . 

. 19 

1 

i860 . 

. 20 

2 

l86l . 

. l6 

10 

1862 . 

. IS 

8 

1863 . 

. 18 

8 

1864 . 

. IS 

5 

1865 . 

. 23 

6 

1866 . 

. 22 

0 

1867 . 

. 21 

2 

1868 . 

. 23 

8 

I869 . 

. 23 

0 

1870 . 

. 22 

4 

This shows an apparent rise of 

28 per cent, over 

■ the 

but the quantities imported in 

the years 1867, 

1868, 


U 7 


18 
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small, being in iS67 2,469 lbs., in 1868 32,103 lbs., in 1S69 17,845 
Whereas in 1865 it is 183,224 lbs., in 1866 123,561 lbs., and in 
1870 123,600 lbs. There is then a rise in the price of this article, only 
a scarcity rise. Besides, its fate hangs upon the China market, and 
its produce in India yet is too small to have any important effect on 
general prices in ordinary economic conditions, much less when all 
such little or large profit is not retained by the country at all. The 
total quantity of waste as well as raw silk exported from India to all 
foreign parts is about ^1,500,000 worth. 

Sugar .—There are three or four qualities of sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom from India. I give below the price of middling 
as a fair representative of the bulk:— 

Price 


<SL 


Years. 

r 

r cwt. 
x. d . 

Years. 

/ c 

r cwt. 
d . 

1855... 

... 1 

9 

8 

1863... 

... I 

6 

5 

1856... 

... 1 

12 

6 

1864... 

... I 

5 

11 

1857... 

... 1 

17 

6 

1865... 

... I 

3 

6 

JS58... 

... 1 

IO 

3 

1866... 

... I 

3 

4 

1859... 

... 1 

7 

9 

1867... 

... I 

3 

3 

i860... 

... 1 

7 

1 

1868... 

... I 

3 

6 

l86l... 

... 1 

8 

5 

1869... 

... I 

7 

2 

1862... 

... 1 

6 

9 

1870... 

... I 

5 

7 


The averages are from 
and 1865-70 £1 4s. 


1855-59 £1 iij. 6d., 1860-64 £1 6s. ud., 

_^ # _ There is, then, an actual decline, and it 

cannot, therefore, be expected that there was a rise in India notwith¬ 
standing. 

Linseed .—Average prices as follows per quarter:— 

Average. 


Years. 

£ s . d . 

1855 . 

. 3 11 6 

I856. 

. 2 18 0 

1857. 

. 320 

3858. 

. 2 15 1 

1859 . 

. 299 

i860. 

. 2 12 9' 

Il6l. 

. 2 15 10 

1862 . 

. 3 4 7 

1863. 

. 3 4 7 

1864. 

2 19 7 

1865. 

. 305 

1866 . 

. 3 8 11 

1867. 

. 369 

1868 . 

. 318 

1869. 

. 2 18 9 

1870. 

. 2 19 7 


2 19 3 


2 19 6 


3 2 8 


This shows a rise of about 5 per cent., which is nothing when 
allowance is made for the temporary effect of the American War from 
i£6r, and the prices have latterly gone down again to the level of the 
average, 1855-59. 
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ipesecd per quarter 

Years. 

1855-. 

1856.. . 

1857.. . 

1858.. . 

1859.. . 

1860.. . 

1861.. . 

1862.. . 

This also shows the temporary effect of the American War, and hardlv 
1865-70,’ 5 beinS - l855 - 5 9 ’ 5 * ! 1860-64, *3 ; and 

Wool- 

Years. 


<SL 


£ s . d . 

Years. 

— 3 9 8 

1863. 

... 2 18 6 

1864. 

...310 

1865. 

... 2 13 4 

1866. 

...2 4 8 

1867. 

... 2 16 11 

1868. 

... 2 19 6 

1869. 

-374 

1870. 


£ 

s . 

d. 

2 

19 

6 

2 

16 

11 

3 

5 

7 

2 

17 

11 

2 

12 

6 

2 

11 

4 

2 

18 

1 r 

3 

4 

11 


-Average price per lb.: 

Years. d. 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 
3859 

1860 

1861 

1862 


. s* 

1863 . 

. 9 

1864 . 

. 8-1- 

1865 . 

. 6* 

1866 . 

. 7 i 

1867 . 

. 8| 

1868 . 

. 7 l 

1869 . 

.10 

1870 . 


<L 

II 2 
IU 

II* 

9 rfr 
7 s 
7 s 
7 i 
7 t\ 


s. 

d . 

Years. 

t 

d . 

2 

4 f 

1864 ... 

2 

3 

2 

i-i 

1S65 ... 

... 2 

3 i 

2 

0 

3866 ... 

... J 

I It';r 

2 

0 

1867 ... 

... I 

9 * 

I 

9 

3868 ... 

... I 

gU 

I 

9 a 

1869 ... 

... r 

8 f 

I 

I 

i ?! 

1870 ... 

... 1 

9 


Tlie temporary effect of the American War is clearly to be seen in the 
above prices, and latterly they are getting down again to their old level. 

Indian Tca .—Average price per lb.:— 

Years. 

1856 ... 

3857 

3858 ... 

1859 ... 

1860 ... 

1861 ... 

1862 ... 

1863 ... 

Here again is a decline. 

I have given above the most important articles of export, and it 
cannot be concluded from the above figures that prices have increased 
in India to any material extent, much less “enormously.” The neces¬ 
sary causes for a healthy rise do not exist; the effect,therefore, is only 
a dream. Oh the contrary, the causes to diminish capital and labour 
are unceasingly at work, and the consequence can only lx? increased 
poverty instead of prosperity. 

Cause No. 2 stated by me at the commencement of this paper, will 
partly account for such rise as has actually taken place in some parts 
of India, and has misled many persons to the conclusion of a general 
rise and increased prosperty. 

During the last twenty years, something like ,£82,000,0 jo (Railway 
Report, 1869), have been sent to India for railway works, cat of which 
some ^26,000,000 are spent in England for stores, &c., aiid about 
( £55 , oo °,ooo remitted to India to be spent here. This amount has 
been spent in Certain parts, with the effect of raising prices there in 
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.ys. Large numbers of labourers are collected in such places, 
to a great extent agricultural labour is diminished in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, the want of good communication preventing other parts 
from supplying the demand. 

The result is, that less food is produced and more mouths to feed, 
and, with the labourers well paid, a temporary and local rise of prices 
is the inevitable consequence. On looking over the maps, and ex¬ 
amining the prices given in the tables of administration reports, it will 
be easily seen that, in every presidency in good seasons, the localities 
of high prices have been those only where there have been large public 
works going on. For instance, in the Central Provinces in the year 
] 867-68, when there was an average good season, the districts in which 
the price of rice was highest were—Hoshungabad Rs. 5 per maund, 

Baitool Rs. 4 per maund, Nursingpore Rs. 3-12 per maund, Jubbulpore 
Rs. 3-12 per maund, Nagpore Rs. 3-8 per maund, and Saugur Rs. 3-9 
per maund. While the lowest prices were—Raipore and Belaspore 
Re. 1 per maund, Sumbulpore Rs. 1-2, Balaghaut Rs. 2, Bhandara Rs. 

2, Chindwara Rs. 1-8. Now, the places having the highest prices are 
almost all those along, or in the neighbourhood of, railway lines, or 
carrying on some public works ; and those with lowest prices are 
away from the lines, &c. In 1868-69, the range of prices is about the 
same, though higher on account of bad season, Hoshungabad being 
Rs. 8 and Raipore Rs. 2; and through the season being unequal in 
different parts, there is some corresponding divergence from the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Take the Madras Presidency. The districts with highest prices in 
1867-68 are :— 

Cuddapah ... ... ... ... Rs. 49 2 per garce.* 

Madura . 477 

“atoor. ;; 474 ” 

Bellar y . „ 469 „ 

The districts with the lowest prices are 

Vizagapatam .Rs. 203 per garce. 

Godavery . 222 

Gan j a ™ . ... ” 232 ” 

South Canara . 3^3 „ 

Almost all the high-price districts are on the railway line, or have 
some public works. The districts of the lowest prices are away from 
the line. In the Godavery district I do not know how far irrigation 
has helped to produce abundance. 

Take the Punjab for June 1868-69. The report gives prices for the 
following districts only :— 

£>elhi . Wheat 26 seers or 52 lbs. per Re. 1. 

Umballa . 48 „ 

T Se ? lkote . » 3s „ „ 

Lahore . . -ia 

Multan . 34 ” 

Peshawur . „ 30 „ „ 

No-.v, the li-st three arc those where railways arc finished, the last 
three are thosb where new lines are being constructed. 

* Gnrcc=9,336 lbs. (Parliamentary Return jfs of iSst). 
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2 North- West Provinces .—For the month of June, 1868 (I have 
this month in which there was no scarcity; the month after, 
tecs gradually rose to famine prices)— 


Meerut. 27 seers 8 chittacks or 55 lbs. per Re. 1. 


Saharunpore . 25 

Bareilly. 25 

Moradabad 


24 


Muttra 

Agra. _ 

Cawnpore ... 22 

Benares . 18 

Allahabad ... 17 
Mirzapore ... 17 
Ajmere. 16 


14 


50 
50 ; 

48 . 

44 , 
36i , 
34 , 
34 ? 
32 , 


nearly 


The East Indian Railway being finished, the irrigation-works now 
going on are beginning to tell ; the Agra Canal raising prices at Agra 
and Muttra. 


Cawnpore and the places mentioned after it have had railway- 
works in progress about them. In these Provinces, besides railways, 
there is public works expenditure from imperial funds close upon a 
crore of rupees during 1868-69, greater part of which is spent in places 
where prices are high. 

In the Bombay Presidency .—What with cotton money lately poured 
in, and perhaps not quite re-drained yet, and large railway works 
going on for some time past, prices are comparatively higher than in 
all the other parts of India, but most so only where railway works 
and cotton combined, such as all such places on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India line as Surat, Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, &c., or 
on the G. I. P. line, either northward or southward. Belgaum and 
Dharwar, not being on a line, have not high prices. 

All the very high prices in the Bombay Presidency in the year 1863 
(the year of the inquiry of the Price Commission) are things of the 
past. For instance, in the report of the Commission, the prices given 
for the town of Belgaum for November 1863 are (page 32)— 


Seers of (80 tolas or 2 tbs.) per Rupee. 


14th Nov. sist Nov. 

, Seers. Seers. 

Coarse Rice . 8 6 

Bajri . 10 7 

Jowari . 9^ 7 

Contrast these with the prices in 1867-68 :— 

Nov. 1867, Nov. aS68. 
seers. seers. 

2nd Sort Rice.14*40 I 3’9 

Bajri .24 26 

Jowari .28 35 


In Bengal .—All places which are cheapest in 1868 are distant 
from the railway lines,—Tipperah, Purneah, Cuttack, Puri, Dacca, 
Maunbhum. Even in some places where the railway line has passed, 
the prices are not so high—as they are, 1 think, rice-producing dis¬ 
tricts—such as Rajmahal and Bankurah. As in other parts of India, 
it will be found that in Bengal also prices rose for a time where rail- 
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d other public works were building. These facts show _ 

y capital, and money for other public works, raised prices tem- 
ily in certain localities. 

I must not be misunderstood, however. I do not mean to complain 
of any such temporary effect produced during the prosecution of such 
public works as railways, roads, canals, or irrigation-works, or any 
work of reproduction or saving. My object is only to show that the 
statement often made, that India is prosperous and happy because 
prices nave risen, is a conclusion not warranted by actual facts ; and 
that any partial, local, or temporary rise in prices is attributable to 
the temporary and local expenditure of railway and other loans, or of 
imperial and local funds on public works. 

So far I have shown that any rise that has taken place has been 
only local and temporary, as long as railways or public works were 
building there. I shall now show more directly how, in every pro¬ 
vince as it came under-the British rule, prices went down, as the 
natural consequence of the drain setting in under the new system, 
and that there has not been a general rise of prices. 

Take Madras .—Return 362 of 1S53 gives “ the average price per 
cwt. of Munghi 2nd sort in the month of January, 1813 ” as ys. 6hd. to 
9J-. 8^., and Bengal table-rice 14^. oh/. After this, Madras kept sink¬ 
ing, till, in 1852, there is 3s. to 3 s. 6 \d. per cwt., and the Board of 
Revenue felt it necessary to inquire into “the general decline of 
prices, and to find out any general measures of relief ” to meet falling 
prices.—(Madras Selections No. XXXI. of 1856, page 1). This selec¬ 
tion gives prices from almost all districts of Madras, and the general 
result is that there is a continuous fall in prices (excepting scarcity 
years) from the commencement of the century to 1852, the year of the 
reports. Then further on, what are the prices now in the first half of 
March, 1873 ? 


Rice \st sort. 

Present fortnight..seers 12*4 or lbs. 27*28 

Past „ .. „ 12*4 

Rice Common. 

Present fortnight.seers 15*6 or lbs. 34*32 

Past .. » 13-9 „ 30-8 


So that best sort is 
about 8 j. 'ihi. per cwt.; 
common sort 6s. 6 hd. to 
ys. 4//. per cwt. {Indian 
Gazette , 5th April, 18 73). 
1 seer = 2*2 lbs. 


This is the only number of the Indian Gazette I have come across. 
Again, the average price of Madras rice for the year 1868 in the 
United Kingdom, after paying for freight, insurance, commission, 
profits, and all other charges from Madras to arrival to that country, 
was 9s. Sd. per cwt. (trade returns, 1868), while the price for January, 
1813, given above is Ss. 2 %d. in Madras itself. Or, let us take the 
export price in the ports of/the Madras Presidency. The export price 
of cargo rice in the ports/of the Madras Presidency according to the 
price currents of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, in the year 1867, 
is put down uniformly in the price tables at Rs. 6 per bag of 164 lbs. 
or 2 Indian rnaunds; but in the remarks in which precise quotations 
are given, the price ranges from Rs. 3-15 to Rs. 6-2. Rs. 6, though a 
higher price Jian the average for a bag of 164 lbs., is equal to Sr. 2d. 
per cwt. ; and even this price, though not higher than that of 1813, 
was owing to bad season and short crop ; and certainly prices, conse¬ 
quent upon bad seasons arc not an indication of prosperity. In the 
year i860, the season being average good, the price quoted for cargo 
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:e/isf/Rs. 3-15 per bag. Now and then, in the remarks, highe^ 
are quoted, but Rs. 4 will be quite an approximate average. 
_ per bag is nearly $s. 6 d. per cwt. During 1869, the same Rs. 
3-15 is the general quotation ; but the season of 1869 not being good, 
prices went up in 1S70 to Rs. 5-8, with an average of about Rs. 5, or 
about 6s. iod. per cwt. Ihus, then, there is no material rise in price 
in the Madras Presidency compared with the commencement of this 
century. The subsequent fall made the poor people wretched. Govern¬ 
ment inquired and reduced the assessment, which, with expenditure 
on railways, &c., gave some little relief. But the depression is not 
yet got over. On the contrary, the Material and Moral Progress 
(Report for 1869, Parliamentary Return [c 213 of 1S70], page 7i)"tells 
us that “ prices in Madras have been falling continuously,” and my 
impression is that they so still continue. 

Bengal— The Parliamentary Return 362 of 1853 gives the prices at 
Calcutta from 1792 only (and that is stated to be a year of famine), 
when there was already about that period much depression by the 
action of the Company’s rule. I cannot get in this return earlier 
prices of the time of the native rule to make a fair comparison. For 
1S13 the prices given in the then depressed condition are from 2s. 8$d. 
to 3 s. yd. A comparison with this depression of the present prices is, 
of course, not fair. In 1832, Patna rice is quoted at 7s. 5 \d. per cwt., 
and Patchery at 7s. 1 }d. Now, the best sort of rice of Patna in the 
first half of March, 1873, * s quoted 21’50 seers, or 43 lbs., per rupee, 
or about 5^. 1 id. per cwt. In 1852, the above return quotes Patna at 
4$d. per cwt. Colonel Baird Smith, in his famine report (Parlia¬ 
mentary Return 29 of 1862, page 55) quotes as follows the ordinary 
prices oi grain, &c.,“ from an official statement prepared from authentic 
documents by the Fiscal of Chinsura ” at that station between the years 
3770 and 1813 (as given in “Gleanings in Science,” vol. 1, page 369, 
3829)—rice best sort 28 seers per rupee, coarse sort 40 seers per rupee. 
The same statement gives prices for the year 1S03 also for ordinary 
rice at 40 seers per rupee (page 56). And in the Bengal Government 
Gazette for the year 1867-68, it will be found that, in some places in 
Bengal, the ordinary price of cheapest sort of rice is even then between 
40 and 50 seers per rupee (this seer being 2 lbs.) So we have the same 
story as Madras. Bengal first sank, and helped by a permanent settle¬ 
ment, by the railway loan, cotton, &c., again got over the depression 
to a certain extent. 

_ Bombay . —The same return, 362 of 1853, gives the average price of 
rice between the highest and lowest prices of the year 1812-13, as 
3 5w 4 id. per cwt. This price goes on declining to about 3s. 5 d. to 
7s. 6Id. in 1852, and what is it now in the first half of March, 1873 
{Indian Gazette , 5th April, 1873, page 448), after all favourable circum¬ 
stances of railways and other public works, some of them still going 
on, cotton-wealth, &c. ? 

Rice best sort — 

Seers. 

Present fortnight. 7’4 = i 6'2S lbs. less than 14.?. per cwt. 

Previous „ — 15 „ ,, 15 •. „ 

Rice Common 10 — 22 „ \os. 


The average between the highest and lowest prices will be about 
I2j. 6 d. per cwt., when in 1812-13 this is 15 s. 4C/. 
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the report of the Indapore re-settlement (Bombay Selections, 
new series, pages 118 and 71), the price of jowari is given from 
1809 to 1865-66 :— 



Years. 

Pucca seers 
per Rupee. 


Years. 

Pucca seers 
per Rupee. 

February' 1S09. 

24 

April 

1824. 

3 Qk 

a 

l8lO. 

24 

a 

1S25. 

12 $ 

ji 

l8ll. 

22 

February 

1826. 

44 

a 

I8l2. 

252 

a 

1827. 

64 

a 

1813. 

27 

a 

1828. 

32 

March 

1814. 

28 

a 

1829. 

So 

February' 1815. 

33 $ 

a 

1830. 

46 

5 ) 

1816. 

26 

May 

1831. 

40 

April 

1817. 

48* 

February 

1832. 

60 

February 1818. 

24 

a 

1833. 

23 

a 

1819. 

17 

f i 

1834. 

46 

a 

1820. 

19.} 

a 

1835. 

48 

March 

IS 2 I. 

32 

a 

1836. 

33 

a 

lS22. 

32 

a 

1837. 

66 

a 

1823. 

32 





After giving these prices, Lieutenant A. Nash remarks—“ This table 
is chiefly interesting as showing the gradual diminution in the price of 
corn from the days of the Peishwas to our own. By comparing the 
prices at the commencement with those at the end of the table, 
and then reading the list over, this circumstance will become very 
apparent.” 

About the year 1836-37 when prices had gone down very low, the 
Survey Settlement commenced, aud the prices subsequently are given 
for Indapore as follows 


Years 


Seers per 
Rupee. 

Years. 


Seers per 
Rupee. 

1836-37... 


... 43 

1851-52... 


... 40 

1837-38... 


... 36 

1852-53... 


... 56 

1838-39... 


... 67 

1853-54... 


... 56 

1839-40... 


... 44 

1854-55- 


... 29 

1840-41... 


... 64 

1S55-56... 


... 32 

1841-42... 


... 56 

1856-57... 


... 32 

1842-43... 


... 68 

1857-58- 


... 39 

1843-44... 


... 72 

1858-59... 


... 32 

1844-45... 


... 60 

1859-60... 


... 39 

1845-46... 


... 36 

1860-61... 


... 33 

1846-47... 


... 15 

1861-62... 


... 27 

1847-48... 


... 48 

1862-63... 


... 16 

1848-49... 


... 72 

1863-64... 


... 13 

1849-50... 


... 72 

1864-65... 


... 16 

1850-51... 


... 38 

1865-66... 


... 18 


Now, from the year of the Mutiny, followed by the cotton famine, the 
times were erceptional, so that the prices in 1856, or about that period, 
can only be considered normal, and that is about 32 seers, while in 
1809-13 about 25 seers. Now', in 1867-68 the average from November, 
1S67, to September, 1868, for Ahmednuggur (.Bombay Government 
Gazette price li r *) is about 24^ seers. 
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^ bus, then, it is the old story. From the time of the Peishwa, prices 
kept going down under the British rule till, with the aid of railway 
loans, cotton windfall, &c., they have laboured up again, with a ten¬ 
dency to relapse. 

I take the following figures from the Price Commission report of 
Bombay (Finance Committee’s Report of 1871, page 617). I take 
jowari as the chief grain of the presidency :— 


Years. 

Tolas per Rupee. 

Poona. Belgaum. 

Ahmedabad. 

1824 ... 

. 1,892 

2,480 

2,560 

1825 ... 

. 1.548 

2,600 

1,840 

1826 ... 

. 3,040 

2,200 

3.240 
3.6 00 

1827 ... 

. 3,268 

2,800 

1828 ... 

. 2,752 

2,640 

4,000 

1829 ... 

. 3,440 

4,200 

4,800 


Instead of quoting here the whole table, which is already published 
in the first report of the Finance Committee, page 617 ,1 take six years, 
from 1850 to 1855 :— 


Tolas per Rupee . 


Years. 

Poona. 

Belgaum. 

Ahmedabad. 

1850. 

- ••• 3.056 

4,240 

4,560 

3,520 

1851. 

... 3,440 

4,320 

1852. 

... 3,440 

3.280 

2,800 

1853 . 

... 4,128 

3,200 

2,800 

1854 . 

... 2,504 

3.040 

3,400 

1855 . 

... 2,432 

2,540 

4,520 


l'.vcn taking the rough average without consideration’of quantities in 
each year, the latter six years are lower than the former. It is only 
about and after 1857 that prices rose under exceptional and temporary 
circumstances—the Mutiny and the American War, aided by the 
expenditure on railways, &c. After the American War, prices have 
commenced falling. Contrast the prices in 1863 with those of 1867- 
68 for the same places—Poona, Belgaum, and Ahmedabad (I take 
the rough averages from the monthly prices given in the Bombay 
Government Gazette for 1867-68) :— 


Tolas per Rupee. 

Year?. Poona. Belgaum. Ahmedahad. 

1863 ..1,120 7 20 880 

1867-68 . 1,786 2,633 I,l8o 

For 1868 and 1869. This year, except in the southern part of the 
Southern Division, was a bad season, and the Bombay Administra¬ 
tion Report says that the distress in two districts, Poona and 
Ahmednuggur, became “ so great that it became necessary to afford 
relief to the labouring poor by undertaking works of public utility.” 
In the Northern Division, in Ahmedabad, Kaira, and the Punch 
Mahals, “the scanty rains of June and July were followed by 
severe floods in August, which were succeeded by drought. In 
Khandeish there was an entire failure of the later rains in some 
talookas.” In some talookas, with no rain, “there were no crops 
to watch, and no harvest to reap.” In Khandeish, also, relief works 
had become' necessary, as the effects of scarcity were heightened 





from Rajpootana. Such was the generally unfavour- 
charactcr of the season, and yet the rough average of retail 
prices from the Bombay Government Gazette is as follows for the 
same three places :— 


Tolas of Joivari per Rupee. 

Nov. to Oct. Poona. Belgauin. Ahraedabad. 

1868-69 . 1,227 2,100 930 

(lower than those of 1863). 

1 may just say a word here about the Price Commission Report of 
Bombay of 1864 to which I have referred above, and from which Sir 
Bartle Frere has made up his statement, embodied in the first report 
of the Finance Committee, that all the tables given in it, as averages 
either of a number of years or of a number of places, are worthless 
for any correct and practical conclusions with regard to the actual 
change in prices, or the actual condition of the people. Because, in 
these averages, as is generally done, no regard, I think, is had for the 
different quantities of produce in different years or different places. 
This remark applies, as I have already said before, to all averages 
taken on the wrong principle of adding up prices and dividing by the 
number of the prices. 

Take Cotton. 1 cannot get a list of prices in India, but the prices 
in Liverpool may be taken as a sufficient index of the changes in 
India. Dr. J. Forbes Royle, in his “Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India” (1851), gives before the title page a diagram of 
the prices and quantity of American and Indian cotton imported 
into the United Kingdom from the year 1806 to 1848. The prices 
of Indian cotton in Liverpool in 1806 is 16^., in 1807 15^/. In 
1808 it went up to 2or/., and then declined, till in 1811 it touched 
12 il It rose again, till in 1814 it went up to 2\d. It had subse¬ 
quently various fluctuations, till in 1832 it just touched 4^/., but 
again continued to be above till 1840 with an average above 6d. 
It subsequently continued at a low average of about 4'i, and would 
have remained so to this day, or perhaps gone out of the English 
market altogether, as was very nearly the case in i860, but for the 
American War which sent it up. Now, looking at the figures 
given above, it will be seen that, now that the temporary impulse 
of the American War is over, cotton is fast sinking again, and we 
can no longer expect to see again that high curve of the first quarter 
of the present century ranging from 7T to 2id. The Suez Canal 
opening direct communication with European Ports, has only saved 
the Indian cotton trade from perishing altogether. The Administra¬ 
tion Report of 1871-72 gives a distressing picture of the season over 
nearly the whole of the presidency, and of the inability of the people 
to stand it; and are the prices of such years to be glad about, and 
to be taken in averages of rise ? 

The Central Provinces. — In the Central Provinces the average 
price of rice, as I have pointed out before, for tire year 1867-68— 
a year of average good season—is Rs. 1-8 per muund of 80 lbs., 
not a high price certainly ; and if these be an “ enormous ” rise 
in former prices, what wretched prices must they have been befpre? 
I have not materials for comparison with prices before the British 
rule. 

Of the Nortk~lVest Provinces I have not come across sufficient 
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.materials to make a fair comparison, but, from what data I have, I 
feel that the conclusion about these Provinces will be similar to those 
of other parts of India. . . _ , _ 

As an imperfect indication, I may refer to the table given in Colonel 
Baird Smith’s report of prices in i860, and those of 1868-69 given in 
the administration report. Both years have nearly the same common 
features,—in 1S60, in July and August, scarcity prices; in 1868-69, 
latter part of the year, of scarcity. On a comparison, the prices of 
1868-69 are, if anything, something lower on the whole, except at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, where railway works are in progress. I 
give this comparison below. 

Prices of fine Wheat at the undn mentioned places. 

Seers per Rupee. 



f 

2 

1 


0 

0 

& 

F 

J 

1 

i 



1 

£/} 

0 

£ 

>. 

3 

I 

1 

a 

3 

% 

< 

At the end of 
May i860. 

26-13 

22-8 

19 

25 

24-1 

21-12 

17-s 

1868. 

25-14 

27 


23 

18 


23 

June i860. 

2 5~12 

20 

18 

23 

22-8 

19 

18 

1868. 

25-14 

27-8 


22 

17 

24 

24 

J uly 1860. 







(missing) 


26-8 



' 17-8 



‘1868. 

23-11 


21 

24 

23 

August i860. 

I I-I2 

11-8 

12-4 

18 

l 21-4 

9-12 

10 

1868. 

18-4 

22 


17 

15 

18 

19-8 

September i860. 

13-2 

u-8 

10-8 

17 

20 

9 

9-12 

1868. 

II-I 3 

1 1-4 


16 

15 

16-2 

14 

October i860. 

! 9-9 

9-8 

u-4 

17 

18-12 

10-12 

11 

186S. 

1 ,2 " 5 

17-12 







This really does not show any enormous rise during the nine years 
which of all others are supposed to have raised prices most. 

l ake the Punjab —The prices of wheat in Lahore are (Report of 
Punjab, 1850-51, page 74) as follows 


Years. 

ILs. per 
Rupee. 

1844 . 


1*45 . 


. 


1847 . 

. 4b 


Years. 

Iks. per 
Rupee, 

1848 ....... 


1849 . 

. 38 

1850 . 



Mr. John (now Lord) Lawrence repeats, in his report of 1855-56 
(page 28), that, for ten years up to 1850-51, wheat .vas Ls. 1 per 
maundof 82 lbs.. *>., during the native rule, ten yeais previous to 
annexation, the price was 41 lbs. per rupee. Now, the Administration 
Report for 1855-56 (Government of India Selection No. XV 111 . of 
1S56) gives the following table :— 
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For 10 years up to 1850-51. 

Wheat Rs. 2 per maund of 82 lbs. 

1851-52 . 

Rs. i per maund. 

1852-53 . 

» Its „ 

1853-54. 

„ i T \ „ 

1854-55 . 

if 1 

1&55-56 . 

3} 1 lV If 


This table shows how prices fell after the annexation. Assessments 
were revised and lowered, railway and other public works created 
demand for labour, and another additional very important element 
operated, which, in the words of Sir R. Temple, is this:—“But 
within the last year, the native army being Punjabi, all such sums 
have been paid to them and have been spent at home. Again, many 
thousands of Punjabi soldiers are serving abroad. These men not' 
only remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize 
property and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. 
The effect of all these is already perceptible in an increase of agricul¬ 
tural capital, a freer circulation of money, and a fresh impetus to 
cultivation.” 

Now, the prices after all such favourable circumstances, even as 
late as 1867-68, are about the same as they were in 1844-47—about 
34 to 46 lbs. per rupee. In 1868-69 the prices are higher on account 
of bad season. 

I trust I have made it clear that the so-called rise in prices is only 
a pulling up from the depth they had sunk into under the natural 
economic effect of the British rule, by the temporary help of the 
railway and other loans, and by the windfall of the high cotton prices 
for a short period—so that India got back a little of its lost blood, 
though the greater portion of it is borrowed. 

But, among the causes of the occasional rise in prices, and whose 
effects are indiscriminately mixed up in the averages, there is one 
which no person who gives the slightest consideration to it will regard 
as a matter for congratulation. Besides the public works expenditure 
causing high prices locally, the additional cause to which I allude is 
scarcity and bad season. Such rise will not certainly be regarded by 
anybody as a sign of prosperity, but calculation of averages often 
include these scarcity prices, and their results and conclusions are 
mischievous, in leading to wrong practical action. For instance, take 
the Central Provinces. The average price of rice for all the districts 
is Rs. 1-8 per maund for 1867-68, while in 1868-69 lt * s Rs. 4 - 4*9 P er 
maund, and this is entirely owing to a bad season. But there 
are writers who do not, or would not, see the bad season. They 
see only the high prices, and clamour prosperity and for increased 
assessments. 

In the North AVest Provinces the price of wheat is given, say, in 
Saharunpore above 50 lbs. per rupee in June, 1868, and in December, 
1868, it rises to as much as 20 lbs. per rupee. I give a few more 
figures from the report of 1S68-69 
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So arc these places more prosperous in September than in Anril 
when they are, in fact, suffering* from near famine prices ? 

Again, for 1871-72 (Administration Report for 1871-72, pages 1 and 
2), both the kharij (autumn crop) and rcibi (spring crop) had been 
short, and the consequence was rise in prices. Is such rise a healthy 
sign of prosperity ? 3 

In Madras the price of cargo rice is, all throughout in 1S68-60 
about Rs. 3-15 per bag, and by the end of July, 1870, it goes up to 
Rs. 5-10, owing to bad season. 

The comparative high prices of 1865 to 1867 were owing to bad 
season ; 1867-68, a good season, brought them down. Bad season 
again, and arise and continuous fall since 1870. Return No. 335 of 
1867 on the Orissa famine gives a list of prices rising many times, in 
the time of various famines ; and are these prices of prosperity ? 
Leaving extreme cases of past famine alone, let us take present times. 

Punjab .—The Administration Report for 1868-69 says (page 101)-- 
Appendix III. Ei shows that food was cheaper in June, 186S, than 
during the preceding year, but in January, 1869, prices had risen to 
famine rates, in consequence of the drought that prevailed during the 
intervening months. In January, 1869, wheat was selling at Delhi at 
11 4 seers (22] lbs.) per rupee, and in the other districts specified in 
the return as follows : — 


Umballa . 

Lahore. 

Sealkote . 

Multan. 

Peshawur . 

Now, the prices in the above places in January 


9 } 

9 4 

IO^ 

ill 

I4iV 


seers. 

» 

»> 


and June, 1868, were— 


Delhi. 

January. 

June. 


26 seers 

Umballa . 

. 20 -h „ 

24 „ 

Lahore . 

. 1/ „ 

18 „ 

Sealkote . 

•. l6 „ 

19 M 

Multan . 

. I 3 *■ „ 

17 

Peshawur . 

. 15 v 

v 20 £ 


‘ in the prices are more than doubled in January, i860. And this 
unfortunate state continues, after a little relief. 

Here is the summary of the table in the Report for 1869-70 (page 
95 ) 


nt June 

lSfitf 


Delhi. 

.. 26 

Umballa .... 


Lahore . 

.. 18 

Scalkoio .... 

.. 19 

Multan. 

.. 17 

Peshawur .... 

.. 20.) 
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sum up,—the course of prices during the last two yeard 
n, ii anything, downward, except in places of drought or famine, 
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^ . ,- r - r - — - famine, 

or new public works ; and all my remarks based upon 1867-68-69 will, 

I think, derive greater force from the statistics of the past two years. 

I trust 1 have proved that there has been no general healthy rise of 
prices in any part of India from the time of its acquisition by the 
In itish. On the contrary, there has been continuous depression, till 
tne railway loans, &c., and cotton money revived it a little, and that 
•wen temporarily and locally, from its extreme previous illness. And 
that very often the so-called high prices are the result of misfortune, 
of scarcity, rather than of increased prosperity. 

It will tax the ability of Indian statesmen much, and will require a 
great change in the policy of the British rule, before India will see 
prosperity, or even rise above its absolute wants. 


WAGES. 

It is alleged that there is great rise in wages, and that therefore 
India is increasing in prosperity. Almost all remarks applied to 
prices will do for this. The rise is only when railway and other works 
have gone on, and is only local and temporary. In other parts there 
is no material alteration. 

With regard to Bengal, there is the same difficulty as in the case of 
prices—that I cannot get earlier wages than 1790-91, which were 
depressed times. I find for the year 1830-31 the daily wages of a 
cooly was on zemindari estate two annas in the Collectorates of 
Dinagepore, Bakergunge, Dacca, 24-Purgunnahs, Murshedabad, in 
the Purgunnahs of Calcutta, Barughati (Return No. 362 of 1853). 

Nov., in the year 1866-67, the daily wage of unskilled labour in 
several c.mtricts of Bengal, where even public works were going on, 
were as follows :— 


1st Division Grand Trunk-road Division 

V » 

Patna Branch Road Divi. 

Barrakar Division 
Tirhoot „ 

Behar Road „ 

Barrackpore „ 

Purncah 
Bhagulpore ,, 

Bchrampore „ 

Dinapore „ 

Rnmghur ,, 

24-Pergun nalis,, 

Chittagong „ 

Buid wan 


a. p. 
2 6 
2 O 
2 O 

1 6 

2 O 
2 8 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 

1 6 

2 to I 6 

2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
i 6 


I :me divisions it is as high as 4 annas, but the general rate is as 
’ mu , ; ml it is the rates paid by the Public Works Department. So 
i..ej,e!;vr.d average rate of a cooly on zemindari estates, 1 think, cannot 
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two annas a day—just what it was forty years ago. I 
ic above figures from the Public Works Department 
through a friend in Calcutta. 

Bombay . Sir Bartle Frere has given a table from the Price Com¬ 
mission Report of 1864 of Bombay, of the monthly wages of a cooly 
or common labourer (Finance Committee, first report, page 616). Oil 
examining this table (which I do not repeat here), it will be seen that 
there is hardly a rise in wages worth mentioning between the average 
ot 1824-29 and 1850-59, the intervening period having some depression. 
It is after 1859, as in the case of prices and from same causes (mutiny, 
railways, and cotton), wages rose suddenly. But that they are falling 
again will be evident from what is passing in Bombay itself, as the 
centre of the greatest activity, and as where large public works are 
still going on, one would hardly expect a fall. I obtained the follow¬ 
ing figures from one of the Executive Engineers’ office for .wages paid 
by the Public Works Department. The following rates were current 
curing the last six years in Bombay (the letter is dated nth June, 
1872) : — 

Wages of Blggari Wapes Wages 

Year's. per diem. of Wooten. of Boys. 


1867-68 . 

a. p. 

a. p. 

4 0 

a. p. 

3 0 

I86S-69. 


4 0 

3 0 

1869-70. 

5 O 

3 d 

2 4 

1870-71 . 

5 0 

3 0 

2 4 

1571-72 . 

5 0 

3 0 

2 4 


This is a fall from 1863, when in Bombay the maximum was Rs. 13-8 
per month, and minimum Rs. 7-12 per month, or 7 annas and 2.] pics 
per diem, and 4 annas and 17 pies per diem respectively. Now, had 
large public buildings n>a been building in Bombay, these wages would 
have gone much lower than given in the tables above. I am not 
aware how the wages are during 1872 and 1873, but my impression is 
that they are lower, and will be again down, after the present buildings 
are finished, to the old levels shown in the table to which I have 
already referred (page 616 of Finance Committee’s first report). 

In Punjab the highest rate in 1867-68 is 5 annas and 4 annas per 
day, chiefly in those parts where public works are going on, such as 
Sealkote. Multan, Lahore, Lc. But even in these, the lowest, and in 
most of the other districts the rate generally is 2 annas. The average 
given of wages of unskilled labour in the Report for 1868-69 is— 

Highest, 3 annas 3 pies, or 4;d. 

Lowest, 2 annas 5 pies, or sjd. 

Tins average is taken without any reference to the number of persons 
earning the different wages. Were this element considered, 4 lie 
average will come, down to the old famous 3d. a day. There is the 
further element to consider how many days of the year are the different 
wa^es earned ! However, even with regard to any high rate, that is, 
in some districts, the Punjab Government says what is applicable to 
other parts of India under similar circumstances. The Administration 
Report for 1867-68 (page 83) says—“The rates of unskilled labour 
range from 2 annas (3d.) to 5 annas (7.3d.) per diem. There lias been 
• ‘ considerable rise in rates in places affected by the railway and other 
public works, and labour in any shapecbmmands higher remuneration 
than formerly ; but as prices of the necessaries of life have risen in 
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higher ratio, owing chiefly to the increase of facility of export 
^ ay be doubted whether the position of the unskilled labouring 
classes has materially improved.” Leaving the cause to be what it 
may, this is apparent, that higher wages in some places have not done 
much good to the poor labourer.' "The general rate of wages is, how¬ 
ever, about 2 annas. In the Central Provinces (excepting those parts 
where railway works have been going on), in Raipore, Belaspore, Sum- 
bulpore, Balaghat, Bhundara, and Chindwara, the rate of wages for 
unskilled labour is generally 2 annas only, both for the years 1867-68* 
and 186S-69. On the other hand, where railway works are going on 
and the price of food is high, wages are also high—as in Iloshungabad, 
3 annas ; Baitool, 4 annas'; Nursingpore, 3 annas; Jubbulpore, 5 
annas ; Nagpore, 3 annas, &c. Thus, only locally and temporarily 
are there high wages in some parts. The general rate of wages is not 
improved. Even with all such high wages for a few, the average all 
over the Provinces in 1868-69, as well as in 1870-71, is put down as 
3 annas*, or 4^d. ; but if the number of those earning the different 
wages, and the nunibet* of days wjh^ji. such wages are earned, were 
considered, as well as the temporary effect of the buildings’of public 
w'orks, we shall again come to our old friend 3d. per day, or perhaps 
less. Except, therefore, all over India where railway or public works 
have congested labour temporarily, without good facility of communi¬ 
cation of bringing food, the general rate of wages is scarcely above. 
2 annas a day. The notion of a general rise of wages, and of the 
vastly improved condition of the labourer, is a delusion. Here is the 
latest summary of wages on the highest authority (Material and 
Moral Progress of India for 1871-72, pages 100-101). In Punjab, 
wages are 6d. to 2d, a day for unskilled labour. In Oudh, T^d. for 
unskilled labour a day. In Central Provinces, unskilled labour is 3d. 
to 1 £d. per day. In the Bombay Presidency, unskilled labour is6d. to 
3d. a day. The rates of other provinces are not given. It must be 
remembered that the lower figure is the rate earned by the majority 
and are these present rates of i.Ul. to 3d. an enormous rise on tht 
former ones ? 


§L 


BULLION. 

It is often alleged that India has imported large quantities of 
bullion, and is very much enriched thereby. Let us see what the 
facts are ! 

First of all, India has not got its imports of silver as so mucl 
profits on its exports, or making up so much deficit of imports agains 
exports and profits. As far as exports go. I have already shown that 
the imports (including all bullion) are short of exports plus profits, to 
the extent of not only the whole profits, but the whole opium 
rev enue, and a good deal from the produce itself besides. The impor 
of bullion has been chiefly from commercial and financial necessities 
as a ill be seen further on, except during the few years of the Amcricai 
War, when some portion was sent in because the people could nj 
suddenly create a large demand for English goods in payment § 
profits. The total balance of the imports and exports of bullion from 
the year iSor to 1863, according to Parliamentary Return 133 of 1864, 
is ^'234,353,686 ; and from 1864 to 1869, according to Return c. 184 of 
iS/o, is ,£101.123,448 (which includeg murk ! the years of the great 
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cottoTf wincuail, and large remittances for railway loans), making 
altogether £ 335 , 477,134 from 1801 to 1869. The British rulers intro¬ 
duced universally the system of collecting all revenue in money instead 
of in kind. This circumstance produced a demand for coin. The 
foreign trade of the country having increased (though without any 
benefit to India), increased the demand for coin. The coinage of 
India from 1801 to 1869, according to the same returns, amount to 
£265,652,749, exclusive of coinage in Madras for the years 1801 to 
1807, and for Bombay for the years 1821-22, 1824 to 1831, and 1S33 
(particulars of which arc not given), leaving a balance of about 
£70,000,000 of bullion for all other wants of the country. It may * p 
be said that some of the coinage must have been re-mched. ThisC , Jpr" /j | 
cannot be to a large extent, as specie is 2 per cent, cheaper than coin, 
as the mint charge is 2 per cent, for coining. Mr. Harrison, in reply 
to question 3993" of the Finance Committee, confirms this—that the 
coinage “ is burdened with a charge of 2 per cent., which is a clear 
loss to all persons wishing to use it for any other purpose than that of 




com. . 

Then there is the wear and tear to consider. The wear and tear 
oi shillings and sixpences given by the return (24 of 1817) is 28 per 
cent, on shillings and 47 per cent, on sixpences. The period ol the 
wear is not given in the return. In India, this wear, from the neces¬ 
sity of moving large quantity of coin for Government purposes, and a 
much rougher and more widespread use of the coin by the people 
generally, the percentage per annum must be a large one indeed. 

Mr. Harrison again says on the subject — “ Question 3992.— -But do 
you, then, think that a million fresh coinage a year is sufficient to 
supply the wants of India? Mr. Hairison . — More than sufficient, I 
suppose, to supply the waste of coin or metal.” This, I cannot help 
thinking, is under the mark, but it, shows that nearly a million a year 
must be imported lor simply making up waste of coin or metal. 

The coinage of India as per return is, from 1S01 to 1869, about 
£266,000,ocx) (not including the coinage in Native States'). Deducting 
onlv £66,000,000 for wastage for the sixty-nine years, there should be 
in circulation £200,000,000. Taking the wide extent of the country 
(equal to all Europe, except Russia, it is said), this amount for revenue, 
commercial, and social purposes is not an extravagant one. Strike 
off even £50,000.000 for re-melting, though at the loss of 2 per cent, 
value ; 1 take the coin as only £150,000,000. Deducting this amount . 
and wastage of £66,000,000- or say even £50,000,000 only (to be under 
the mark)—making a total of £200,000,000, there vv.ll remain for all 
other social and industrial wants, besides coinage, about £135,000,000. 
This, distributed over a population of above 200,000,000, hat dl\ 
gives, 131. 6 d. per head, that is to say, during aUoge her sixty-nine 
years, India imported only 13*. 6 d. per head of bullion for all i s 
various purposes, except coin. What an insignificant sum ! ! TaU 
even tint whole import altogether of ^335,000.000 during the 
period of sixty-nine years, and what is it.' Simply about 33.1. 6<fi pc 
head for all possible purposes, and without making any allowance for 
wear and tear. Just see what the United Kingdom has reta tied for 
its purposes. I cannot get any returns of import of silver and gold 
before 1858. 1 take onlv, then, 1858 to 1 861; (both inclusive). The 

total imports are /:322,628,00c, and the total exports /26b,319,000, 
leavin ; a balance of about £ 54,300,000. Deducting about /. 10,000,000 
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Ha* the excess of the quantity in the Lank of England at the end of 
1869 over 1857, there remain about ^44,000,000 for the social and 
trade use of the country, allowing equal amounts for coin in 1858 and 
1S69. This, therefore, is about 30J. a head retained by the United 
Kingdom within a period of twelve years, independent of its circula¬ 
ting coin, while India retained only 33J. 6 d. a head during a period of 
sixty-nine years for all its purposes. Much is said about the hoarding 
by the natives, but how little is the share for each to hoard, and what 
amounts are in a shape hoardings, in all plate, jewellery, watches, &c., 
the people use in England ! I do not suppose that any Englishman 
would say that the natives of India ought to have no taste and no 
ornaments or articles of use, and must only live like animals ; but, 
after all, how little there is for each, if every one had its share to 
hoard or to use. The fact is, that, far from hoarding, millions who 
are living on “ scanty subsistence 55 do not know what it is to have a 
silver piece in their possession. It cannot be otherwise. To talk of 
oriental wealth now, as far as British India is concerned, is only a 
figure of speech, a dream ! When we talk of all the silver having a 
purchasing power, we forget how minutely and widely a large portion 
of it must be distributed in India to be of no use for national purposes. 

The notion that the import of silver has made India rich, is another 
strange delusion ! There is one important circumstance which is not 
borne in mind. The silver imported is not for making up the balance of 
exports and profits over imports, or for what is called balance of trade. 

Far from it; as I have already explained. It is imported as a simple 
necessity, but it therefore no more makes India richer, because so 
much stiver is imported. If I give out £20 worth of goods to any¬ 
body, and in return get £5 in other goods and £z, in silver, and yet if 
by so doing, though I have received only £\o worth in all for the £20 
I have parted with, I am richer by £5, because 1 have received ^5 in 
silver, then my richness will be very unenviable indeed. The phenome¬ 
non in fact has a delusive effect. Besides not giving due consideration 
to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of many people at what 
are called enormous imports of silver in India is like that of a child 
which, because it can itself be satisfied with a small piece of bread, 
wonders at a big man eating up a whole loaf, though that loaf may be 
but a very “ scanty subsistence for the poor big man. 

The little England can have, £1 a head out of ^30,000,00^ the big 
India must have £200,000,000 to give this share per head to its popu¬ 
lation.’ Vet the 33J-. 6 cl. per head in sixty-nine years 1 ppc.irs to the 
bewildered Englishmen something enormously larger than 30 s. a head 
in twelve years they themselves have got, and that as a portion of the 
profits of* trade—while India has it for sheer necessity, and at the 
highest price, as silver is its last destination, and paying that price by 
the actual produce of the country,not from any profits of trade, thereby 
diminishing to that extent its own means of subsistence. 

There is one more point to be borne in mind, llow much did the 
East India Company first drain away from India, before it, as a matter 
«,1 necessity, began to rc-import bullion for its wants? What are the 
• tatEiics of the imports and exports of bullion before loot ? 

Where can we find an account of the fortunes which the Company’s 
servants math , by foul means or fair, in spite of their masters’ orders, 
and which they may have taken over to their country in various ways 
independently of the custom house, with themselves in their own boxes? 
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“ 137. The exports of specie from the country for the last twenty- 
five years have been great, and particularly during the last ten of that 
period. It is well understood, although the remittances to China are 
by the Government, provided by bills, that specie to a large amount 

has been exported to answer them.Silver bullion is also 

remitted by individuals to Europe ; the amount cannot be calculated, 
but must, since the Company’s accession to the Dewany, have been 
very considerable. 

“ 140. Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in concluding that, 
since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewany, the current specie of 
the country has been greatly diminished in quantity ; that the old 
channels of importation by which the drains were formerly replenished 
are now in a great measure closed ; and that the necessity of supplying 
China, Madras, and Bombay with money, as well as the exportation of 
it by the Europeans to England, will continue still further to exhaust 
the country of its silver. 

“ 142. It is obvious to any observation that the specie of the country 
is much diminished ; and I consider this as a radical evil.” 

In a quotation I have given before, Lord Cornwallis mentions u the 
great diminution ol the current specie,” in pointing out the result of 
the drain. 

Such was the exhaustion of British territory in India of its specie 
before it began to re-import. The East India Company and their 
servants carried away via China or direct to England, the former the 
surplus of revenue, the latter their savings and their bribes, in specie. 

The country was exhausted, and was compelled to re-import specie for 
its absolute wants, and it is from the time of such re-importations after 
exhaustion that we have the return of bullion from the year 1801, and 
which, after all, is only 34 s. a head for all possible wants, commercial, 
social, religious, revenue, industrial, trade, railway and other public 
works, or any other, in a period of sixty-nine years. And having no 
specie left to pay for the heavy English drain, it began to pay in its 
produce and manufactures, diminishing thereby the share of its 
children year by year, and their capacity for production. Be it re¬ 
membered also that this import of specie includes all impoited for 
building railways, and which is a debt on the country to be repaid. 

This debt to the end of 1869 was some .£82,000,000. 

As far as I could, I have now placed before you a series of facts and 
figures directly bearing upon the question of the Poverty of India. As 
l°tokl you before, these notes were written more than two or three 
years ago. It remains to be seen what modification should be made 
in these views by the light of the events of the subsequent years. For 
the present the inevitable conclusion is that there is a heavy and ex¬ 
hausting annual drain, both material and moral, from India, caused by 
the excessive employment of Europeans; and to remedy this unnatural 
and serious evil, such employment needs to be limited to some 
reasonable extent, so that India may be able to retain to itself some 
portion of the profits of its trade, and, by thus increasing its capital 
and prosperity, may be strengthened and c nUrmcd in iis loyally ami 
gratitude to the British nation. I hoped to be able to speak more 
definitely on this point, but though it is now (1876) nearly three years 
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^i-yg>/><Report of Select Committee of 1812, appendix, page 183) 
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Sir D. Wedderburii moved for a return of the number, salaries, 
i6wanees, 8 cc., of alt Europeans and natives, employed in all the 
departments of the State, drawing a salary of above Rs. too, it is not 
forthcoming yet. Had this been given as promised, we should have 
now been able to know the real extent of the material evils from which 
India is suffering. 

1 he drain of India's wealth on the one hand, and the exigencies of 
the State expenditure increasing daily on the other, set all the ordinary 
laws of political economy and justice at naught, and lead the rulers to 
all sorts of ingenious and oppressive devices to make the two ends 
meet, and to descend more and more every day to the principles of 
Asiatic despotism, so contrary to English grain and genius. Owing to 
this one unnatual policy of the British rule of ignoring India’s interests, 
and making it the drudge for the benefit of England, the whole rule 
moves in a wrong, unnatural, and suicidal groove. 

1 conclude this part with some of Macaulay’s noble and wise words, 
uttered, in Parliament, nearly half a century ago (1833):— 

“ The mere extent of empire is not necessarily an advantage. To 
many Governments it has been cumbersome, to some it has been fatal. 
It will be allowed by every statesman of our time that the prosperity 
of a-community is made up of the prosperity of those who compose the 
community , and that is the most childish ambition to covet dominion 
which adds to no man’s comfort or security. To the great trading 
nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no* progress which any 
portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the 
conveniencies of life, or in the wealth by which those conveniencies 
are produced, can be matter of indifference. It is scarcely possible to 
calculate the benefits which we might derive from the diffusion of 
European civilization among the vast population of the East. It would 
be on the most selfish view of the case ; far better for us that the 
people of India were well-governed and independent of us, than ill- 
governed and subject to us—that they were ruled by their own kings, 
but wearing our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than that 
ihey vveic performing their salams to English collectors and English 
magistrates, but were too ignorant to value, or too poof to buy, English 
manufactures. T0 trade with civilized men is infinitely more pro - 
fitable than to govern savages. That would, indeed, be a doting 
wisdom which, in order that India might remain a dependency, would 
make it an useless and costly dependency— which would keep a 
hundred millions of men from being our customers in 0? der that they 
might continue to be our slaves. It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice 
ol the miserable tyrants whom he found in ludia, when they dreaded 
the capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet could 
not venture to murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of the 
pousta —a preparation of opium, the effect of which was in a few 
months to destroy all the bodily and mental powers of the wretch who 
was drugged with it, and to turn him into an helpless idiot. That 
detcstible artifice, more horrible than assassination itself, was worthy 
of those who employed it. It is no model for the English nation. 
IVc shall nearer consent to administer the pousta to a whole com¬ 
munity, to stupify and paralyse a great people whom God has 
committed to our charge , for the wretched purpose of rendering them 
more amenable to our control. What is that power worth which is 
founded on vice, on ignorance, and on misery- which we can hold 
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violating the most sacred duties which, as governors , we 
-- the governed"* 

Lut nature s laws cannot be trifled with, and so long as they are 
immutable, every violation of them carries with it its own Nemesis as 
sure as night follows day. 


' The italics arc mine. 
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REPLY TO CRITICISMS. 



I begin with Mr. Maclean. 

He has very much misunderstood my papers. As a first instance : — 
when he asks me to deduct the exports of India (less the exports from 
Nativ£ States) from my estimate of the production of India, he does 
not see that my estimate is for the total production in India and that 
what is exported is not to be deducted therefrom. Besides my esti¬ 
mate is for British India and is not affected in anyway by the exports 
from the Native States. 

As a second instance—he asks me to add. £15,000,000 for Cotton 
manufactures. My estimate of production includes all raw Cotton of 
British India. The only thing to be added (which is already included 
in my estimate) is the additional value the raw Cotton acquires by the 
application of industry in its conversion into cloth. Coal and foreign 
stores that are used in the Mills are paid for from and therefore in¬ 
cluded in the production I have estimated. The only additional value 
is that of the labour employed. But even if we allowed the whole 
additional value acquired by raw cotton in its conversion into cloth, 
what will it be ? Mr. Maclean’s Guide to Bombay (1875) gives the 
number of the then working spindles (which is much later than the 
time of my notes) as about 6 lacs in the whole of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Taking 5 ozs. per day per spindle and 340 working days in 
the year, the total quantity of raw cotton consumed will be about 
81,300 candies, which, at Rs. 150 per candy amounts to about 
£1,220,000. The price of cloth is generally about double the price 
of raw' cotton, as I have ascertained from the details of two or three 
mills of Bombay, so that the whole addition caused by the mills to the 
value of raw cotton is only nearly £i{ millions, say 1$ millions sterling 
to leave a wide margin. Then again there are about the time of my 
notes, yarn imports into India worth about ,£2,500,000 per annum. 
This, of course, is paid for from the production of the country. The 
value added to it is its conversion into clothr Now' the cost of weaving 
is about 25 per cent, of the value of yarn, so that the value thus added 
is about £600,000 ; say a million to include any contingency, making 
the total value to be added to the raw production of about £2,500,000. 
If deduction is made for coal and foreign stores, this amount will be 
much lessened. Again we know that hand-spinning is much broken 
down, and there can be but a little quantity of cloth woven out of 
hand-spun yarn in India. Giving even £500,000 more for that indus¬ 
try, the outside total of addition to the raw produce would come to, as 
a high estimate, £3,000,000 instead of the £15,000,000 which Mr. 
Maclean a$ks me to add without giving a single figure for his data. 
Let him give any reasonable data, and I shall gladly modify my figures 
so far. As a third instance of his misunderstanding my paper—when 
he asks me to take £5,000,000 for gold and silver ornaments made in 
this country, he forgets that gold and silver are not produced in this 
country. All bullion is imported, and is paid for from the produce 
of India. It, therefore, can add nothing to my estimate of production. 
The only addition is the industry employed on it to convert it into orna¬ 
ments. This industry for the ordinary native ornaments will be amply 
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'overed by taking on-an average an eighth of the value of the metal, 
which will give about ,£625,000, or say three quarters of a million 
sterling, or even a million, while Mr. Maclean wants me to take 
,£5,000,000. 

As a fourth instance :—while Mr. Maclean tells me erroneously to 
add ,£15,000,000 and ^5,000,000 when there should be hardly onc-fifth 
of these amounts, he does not see that 1 have actually allowed in my 
paper for all manufacturing industrial value, to be added to that of raw 
produce as ,£17,000,000. And further for any omissions ^50,000,000 
more (E. I. Association Journal, Vol. IX., No. 4, page 257 '. 

These four instances, I think, would be enough to" show the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Maclean’s criticism, and I pass over several other similar 
and other mistakes and misstatements. I come to what is considered 
as his most pointed and most powerful argument, but which, in reality, 
is all moonshine. After contradicting flatly in my paper, his assertion 
that the exports of the United States were in excess of imports, I had 
said that I had no reliable figures for the years after 1869. To this he 
replies:—“ Here they are,” and he gives them as follows. I quote his 
own words. 

“ Mr. Dadabhai says he cannot get ‘authentic figures’ of American 
trade for a later year than 1869. Here they are for him:— 


Import*;. 

Merchandise . 

and bullion. 

£ 

Exports. 

Merchandise 
and bullion. 

£ 

1869 

87,627,917 

1869 .. 

• 99 , 330,735 

1870 

••• 97 , 779,351 

1870 .. 

• H 7 , 534.993 

1871 

... 112,552,770 

.87. .. 

. 138,084.908 

1872 

... 117,250,899 

1872 .. 

• 128,337,183 

lS /3 

... 132,709,295 

18 73 .. 

. 142,240,730 

1S74 

... 119,172,249 

1874 .. 

. 130,582,689 


£^667,085,481 


£756,111,238 


The excess of exports over imports for the six years is, therefore, 89 
millions sterling, giving a yearly average of nearly 15 millions against 
only 11 . for India. The explanation of the deficit in imports in the 
case of the United States is, of course, similar to that which accounts 
for so much of the Indian deficit. The United States form a favoui itc 
field for investment of English capital, the interest of which is paid by 
America in the form of exports of produce. Yet we never heard an 
American citizen complain that his country was being drained of its 
wealth for the benefit of foreigners. He is only anxious to borrow as 
much English capital as he can, knowing that invested in reproductive 
works, it will repay him a hundred-fold the paltry rate of interest he 
has to send abroad.” 

To these remarks of Mr. Maclean I reply that he is as utterly wrong 
now as he was before. When he first made the mistake which 1 have 
pointed out in my paper, there was some excuse for him.—that he was 
misled by what was supposed to be a book made up from authoritative 
statements,—but after I flatly contradicted him once, it was his duty to 
ascertain whether my contradiction was correct, and if so, not to follow 
the same blind guide again. He did nothing of die kind, and hrp 
conduct now was quite inexcusable in dealing with such important 
matters. He has taken his figures from the Statesman’s Year Book. 
This book has made curious mistakes. It has included bullion in the 
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for exports of “ Merchandise,” and again given bullion se r c*- 
, and it has 7 iot converted the 11 currency” value of exports of 
domestic produce” from the Atlantic ports into gold. These two and 
some such other mistakes render this book’s figures for the years taken 
by Mr. Maclean utterly wrong. I give the following illustration of 
these mistakes in the figures for the year ending 30th June, 187r. 
The correct official* figures are 



Re-exports. 


Merchandise. 

$ 14 , 421,270 


(Gold Value.) 
Gold and Silver. 

$14,038,629 


Total. 

$28,459,899 


Exports. 


From Atlantic 
Ports. 
Currency 
Value. 


464,300,771 

Equal to Gold 
Value. 

$ 

414,826,393 


From Pacific 
Ports. 

Gold Value. 


$ 

13712.624 


13712,624 


Specie and Bullion 
Gold Value. 

From Atlantic i From Pacific 
Ports. Ports 


$ 

76,187,027 


$ 

8,318,229 


84,505,256 
Total Exports; 


Total. 

Hi .red Value. 


$ 


562,518,651 

Equal to Gold 
Value. 

$ 

513,044773 


Domestic Exports. 
(Gold Value). 
$ 


Re-Exports. 
(Gold Value). 
$ 

28,459,899 


Total 

Gold Value. 


541 , 504,172 


513,044,273 

Now, instead of the above correct official figure of $541 504 172 as 
the total exports from the United States (including bullion), the 
Statesman s Took makes “Merchandise” $590,978,5*50 and bullion 
$98,441,989, which I find to be made up as follows:—It takes from the 
official returns total mixed value of domestic exports, $562,518,651, and 
then adds to it the total re-exports $28,459,899 and makes the addition 
of these two figures as the total for “ Merchandise,” viz. $590,978,550. Ii 
v. ill be now seen by a comparison of these figures with the official ones, 
that the “currency'’ value of the domestic exports from the Atlantic 
ports is not converted into gold, and that though in the two official 
totals of $562,518,651 and $28,459,899, bullion is already included, the 
total of these in the Statesman's Book is given for “Merchandise” 
alone, and a further statement is given for bullion as $98,441,989 
made up nearly of $84,505,256 of domestic exports and $14,038,629 of 
re-exports. 

Mr. Maclean takes the total $ 59 °, 978 , 55 °of “ Merchandise” (which 
already includes bullion) and bullion over again $98,543,885, and 
m ikes the exports $689,420,539, or 138,084,908. It will thus be seen 
that Mr. Maclean’s figure for 1871 contains bullion to the extent of 
$ 98 j 543 ; 885 , or ,£19*889,198 taken twice , and the “ currency ” value of 
domestic produce exported from the Atlantic ports, is not converted 
into gold value, making a /urther error of $49,474,378 : or the total 
error in Mr. Maclean’s figure for exports for 1S71 alone is $98,543,885 


f; Iomh, y Keports on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States, by the Chief of 
the Bureau ofbUUtstici for the year ending 30th June, 1871, page 386. 
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•tf€ 49 i 47 4?37 8 = $ 148,018,2 63, or nearly £31,000,000 sterling © 50^. 
"™er $. 

» r 1 kk? 5 °^- P cr as the Parliamentary Returns for foreign States 
Ao. XII. has taken this rate of Exchange. 

Mr. Maclean has given the figures for six years. I am not able to 
verify the figure for 1S74, so I give a comparison of the official correct 
“| a J es > and Mr * Maclean’s figures for the years ending June, 1869, to 

The Statesman’s Book’s wrong figures. 


Years 

ending 

June. 

1869.. . 

iS/O... 

1871 .. . 
1873 -. 


Add... 


Imports. 


417 , 506,379 

462 , 377,537 

541 , 493,774 

572 , 510,304 

442 , 030,539 

2 , 635 , 9 lS, 5 S 3 

102,721,705 


Bullion. 

$ 

19,807,876 

26,419,179 

21,270,024 

13 , 743,689 

21,480,937 


102 , 721,705 


Total. 2,738,640,288 Imports. 


Merchandise. 

$ 

439 A 34,529 

529 , 519.302 

590 , 978,550 

561,808,381 

626,595,077 


Exports. 


,748,035,839 

378 , 222,143 


Bullion. 


57 ,I 38 , 3 So 

58 , 155,666 

98,441,989 

79 , 877,534 

84,608,574 

378 , 222,143 


3,126,257,982 Total Exports. 
2,738,640,288 deduct Imports. 

387,617,694 Excess of Exports. 


Official correct figures.* 

^ c. ars Imports 

ending Including bullion. 

J U,IC - sold value. 

$ 

lS6 9 . 437 , 314,255 

'870 . 462,377,587 

1 87 1 .*. 54 i, 493 , 7 o 8 

•872 . 640,338,706 

1873 . 663,617,147 


Exports 

Including bullion 
gold value. 


Domestic. 

$ 

318,082,663 

420,500,275 

512,802,267 

501 , 285,371 

578 , 938,985 


Foreign. 

I 

25 , 173,414 

30,427,159' 

28,459,899 

2 2 , 769,749 

28 , 149,511 


Total. 

$ 


Total Imports... 3,745,141,403 2,331,609,561 '. 134 , 979,732 2.466,580,303 
Deduct Exports 2,466,589,293 

Exccssof Imports 278,552,110 


Mr. Maclean’s total error for the five years 1869 to 73 is, therefore, 
3278.552,110 -f 387,617,694 = $666,169,804=^138,785,000 © 50 d. 
per $ : or $I33,233,96 i = /27,757,ooo per annum. 

In making, however, a comparison between the trade returns of 
India and the United States, there is one important matter to be con¬ 
sidered, and which when taken into account, as it Ought to be, tlic 


* Mojylily Bcport> on Commerce anJ Navigation of the t imed States l»y Kd*’;ml Yn- n 
in. I)., Unit of the Bureau of Statu tics for the year ending ; :h June, il’-t, j.. - ,- 7> ‘ 
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of the United States will be some 16% more than they a 
'shown to be. In India the exports are declared at the value at t! 

^ of exports. It is the same with the United States. The Imports 
in India are declared at the “ 'wholesale cash price less trade discount”* 
at the Port of Import , which means the value at the foreign port of 
export, plus freight, insurance and other charges to the Indian port of 
import, and also plus io°/ e for profits. This is the principle on which 
the imports are declared in the Custom Houses in India,- when the 
tariff value is not already fixed, or the market price not agreed upon 
by the importer and the Custom House. But in the case of the 
United States the declared valuet of Imports is only the value 
declared at the foreign port from which the merchandise was exported , 
which means '■without adding the cost of freight, insurance and other 
charges, and io % profits. Now, Mr. Edward Young, the “ Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department” of the United States, 
calculates 6°/ 0 5 as representing the freight from foreign ports to 

America. , „ , ,. 

This 6 % for freight (without taking the further additional charges 
for insurance, commission, &c., into account), together with the io°/ 0 
as calculated in India for declaration for Imports, makes it necessary 
to add 16 °/ 0 to the Imports of the United States, before the actual 
excess of Imports of the United States on the principle adopted in 
India, can be ascertained and compared with that of India. In that 
case the actual excess of imports over exports in the United States 
will be $7i7,774 5 734=^i49o36,403§ the Y^rs, 1869 to 1873, 
or $ 143,554,947=;£29,9°7, 2 S o per annum. Thus the correct result 
about the United States (on the principle of the Indian Custom House), 
is that instead of there being an excess of exports of 15 millions ster¬ 
ling per annum, there is actually an excess of imports of double that 
amount, or nearly 30 millions sterling, thus making a difference be¬ 
tween Mr. Maclean’s and the correct figures, of nearly 45 millions 



sterling per annum. 

Now, after all Mr. Maclean’s recklessness, what does he come to ? 
He clearly admits my most important statements ; he says 

“ It has been estimated that the amount of the annual earnings of 
Englishmen connected with India, which are thus transmitted home, 
cannot be less than ^20,000,000, and we should be inclined to place it 
at a very much higher figure.”\\ 


f Cm toms Act (6) of 1863, Section 180, also inquiry at the Customs-house pave io°/o to 
be added on the Importer’s Invoice, or 20 % on the Manufacturer’s Im 

t Annual Report of Commerce and Navigation, 1873, says, page 3 “ import entries : 


values at foreign places of export.' 1 


t Monthly reports for the year ending 30th June, 1874, pages 352. 

. • presented in the first table being those at the 


w iTl°hr - -or'-r t • add thereto the amount of freights to the several ports of the United States, 
' 4 it. i s believed that 6 9 / 0 on the total value of imports is an estimate of approx 1 


* The value of the 
ports of shipment, it 


§ Total imports.... $a,7^, 14^403 
arkilO c /o . 4jy.aaa.O24 


3,184,364,027 
Deduct exports 2,466,589,293 

J.xo • of imports $717,774,734 «'* 50V. for five year-., — £149,536,433. 
Averse per annum, $J 43 i 554»‘^7 <*’ s&i'—fvjtW.vfo' 

U Italics are mice. 
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“ To decrease these (home remittances) by clipping estab- 
.isfiments, or rather refraining on an economical basis, by never employ¬ 
ing other than natives of this Country * except when good policy and 
public convenience demand it, and, if possible, by establishing sonie 
check on the extravagant follies of the Secretary of State, should be 
the task of the Indian Government” 

“ This is just what I say, that there is an enormous transfer of the 
wealth of this country to England, and the remedy is the employment 
of natives only, beyond the exigenies of the British rule. But for this 
single circumstance, his remarks about the United States would apply 
to India perfectly well, viz. :—“ He (the American) is only anxious to 
borrow as much English capital as he can, knowing that, invested in 
reproductive works, it will repay him a hundredfold the paltry rate of 
interest he has to send abroad.” 

The Indian will do just the same , but Mr. Maclean, blinded by his 
blind patriotism does not see, that that is just the difficulty ; that 
while the American derives the full benefit of what he borrows, the 
Indian borrowing with one hand, has to give the money away to Eng¬ 
land with the other hand in these “ home remittances ” of Englishmen 
and ‘‘home charges,” getting for himself the burden only of the debt. 
The very idea of comparing the circumstances and condition of the 
United States and India as being similar, is simply absurd, for which 
another reason will be given further on. When Mr. Maclean has 
digested the figures I have given above, there will be time enough to 
discuss whether, even if the United States exported more than im¬ 
ported for any particular period or periods, there will be anything at all 
similar to India's can c. The fact is there is no such similarity except 
the interest paid on loans for reproductive works. 

Next Mr. Shapoorjee says I have discarded official figures and 
substituted my own. 1 have done nothing of the kind. 1 have 
requested him to point out, but he has not done so. Mr* Shapoorjee 
says India is in the same boat with the United States. From the 
remarks I have already made, it may be seen that no-weight can be 
given to this statement. In support of his assertion he says the United 
States have foreign debts of about £1625 millions. 1 requested him 
to show me anv official or sufficiently reliable authority for these figures, 


and he shows me none. 

From what I have already shown about the imperfections of even 
such a book as the Statesman’s Year Book, and the reckless reliance 
of Mr. Maclean upon it. I cannot but be careful in accepting such off¬ 
hand assertions of Mr. Shapoorjee. He is kind enough to advise me 
to adla e to official figures, and I need simply request him to do the 
same himself. Like Mr. Maclean, Mr. Shapoorjee also dues not read 
my paper can ally ; or he would not have said a word about America s 
public debt. He would have seen that I have excluded from my total 
of imports and exports those very years, in which 'die l. nite.d States 
• : uniacted nearly the whole of its public debt (1S63 10 iyb". 1 . Again, 
Mr. Shape01 jet; n ils us that the railways of the United States ‘ could 
not have cost less than £20,000 a mile,” while the Railway Manual for 
187>74, which Mr. Shap s kindly lent me, giv*s the average 

cost at $5 Mr. Maclean’s guide, the Suiter : 

give $50,000 a mile. This is about £10 to 11,000, or nearly half 

dr. Shapoorjee 5 figure ; and thus nearly half of his “£850 millions, 

.if iH'i more,” of foreign capital for railways disappears. Now 1 give 
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ore reason why Mr. Shapoorjee’s figure of 1625 millions sterling, 
present foreign debts of the United States, cannot be accepted. 
Mr. Edward Young, whom I have already mentioned, the highest 
official and authority on the treasury statistics of the United States, 
calculates and gives (in his official “ monthly reports on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States for the year ending June 30th, 
1874, page 352) his own personal and unofficial estimate of the 1 aggre¬ 
gate foreign debts’ of the United States.” He says : “Although there 
were nu national securities held abroad at the commencement of our 
late war, yet some of the bonds of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and probably of Massachusetts and other States, as well as railroad 
shares and securities, were owned in Europe. In the absence of accu¬ 
rate data on the subject, it is believed that fifty millions is an ample 
estimate for these ante bqllum securities. With this addition, our 
aggregate foreign debt amounts to nearly twelve hundred million 
dollars. Such is Mr. Young’s estimate of the aggregate debts, 
“ national, state, municipal, and corporation—held in foreign countries ” 
— i.e., $1,200,000,000, when Mr. Shapoorjee asks us to take the figure 
nearly seven times larger,—^1,625,000,000, equal to $7,800,000,000. 
Mr. Shapoorjee will, I trust, therefore excuse me for not accepting his 
figures and his conclusions based thereon. Again, Mr. Shapoorjee 
has been good enough to give me an extract from the Westminster 
Review of January, 1876. This extract gives (in 1875) the national 
production of the United Kingdom as ^28 per head of population ; of 
the United States as ^25 per head ; and of Russia as £y ior. per head ; 
France-£22 ; Austria ^18; and Italy ^15; while India hardly pro¬ 
duces £2 per head. The simple fact then, that the United States is 
the second richest country in the world, and its people have all their 
revenues and resources at their own command, and for their own 
benefit only, is enough to show that it is simply absurd and idle, to 
compare it, in its circumstances and condition, as being in the same 
boat with the half starving and ever-draining India. Mr. Shapoorjee 
and Mr. Maclean’s wonder that the Americans are not lachrymal is a 
great wonder in itself. When the Americans are subjected to a 
“ home remittance ” to a foreign country of some “very much higher 
figure” than twenty millions sterling a year, and “ home charges,”and 
when a large number of foreigners engross *all official and important 
positions to their own exclusion, causing thereby such heavy drain, 
then will be the proper time to make a comparison between America 
and India. 

Mr. Shapoorjee’s comparison with Russia and other European States 
is equally unreasonable. In spite of the inferior administration of 
Russia and the great military expenditure, its national income is nearly 
four times as much as that of India, and that of the other European 
states is much larger still ; and they have no “ home remittances and 
charges ” to remit, which India has to do from its wretched income of 
hardly £2 per head per annum. 

Mr. Schrottky misunderstands me when he thinks that in the present 
discussion about the Material Condition of India, I mention the neces¬ 
sity of the employment of natives, as any thing more than the only 
remedy, by which the capital of the country can be saved to itself, to 
enable the agricultural, as well as all other industries, to get the neces¬ 
sary life-blood for their maintenance and progress. If it be possible 
that every European coming to India would make it his home, so that 
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t of the “home remittance and charges” is nearly eliminate! 

• .w^cTuld not matter at all, as far as the present question of the material 
“prosperity of the country is concerned, whether the European or the 
Native is in office. The only remedy is, that either the European must, 
like the Mahomadan conquerers, become natives and remain in the 
country, or remain out of office beyond the exigency of the British rule. 
If not, then, it is idle to hope that'India can rise in material prosperity, 
or be anything else, but a wretched drudge for England’s benefit. On 
the other hand, a natural and just policy will make India, with its teem¬ 
ing population one of the, if not the best customer for England, and 
the best field for England’s enterprise, and its agriculture will derive 
all the aid which Mr. Schrottky could desire in the goodness of his 
heart. Under the present unnatural policy England takes from 
India’s scanty ; under a natural and just policy, it will gain from 
India’s plenty , and Manchester may have its free trade to its heart’s 
utmost content. 

To Mr. Trant I have to say only this, that mere assertions are not 
worth much, and that all his political economy may be all right, in a 
Native Governed Country, but when he takes the element of the 
“ home remittances and charges ” into accouut, he will not differ much 
from me. 

In reply to Mr. Collet’s remarks, I have to request him to take 
several elements into account.which he appears to have forgotten. 

i. To add 15 per cent.* profits to exports (During the American 
War, the percentage of profits on the exported produce was very much 
larger). 


2. To deduct from Import nearly ^140,000,000 of foreign debt 
(public and railway) incurred during the eighteen years lie has taken. 

3. To remember that the profits of opium as well as of all India’s 
commerce are as much India’s property and resources as the profits in 
coal, iron and all other exported produce and manufactures of England, 
are England’s property and resources, though all such profitsare derived 
from foreign nations, and that all the protits of opium and general com¬ 
merce of India arc included in my total production of India. 

4. To remember, that notwithstanding that opium and the profits of 
commerce arc legitimate property and resources of India, that even 
after deducting these amounts, or that in addition to these amounts 
being sent away to England, there is the further amount of about 
^200,000,000 in principle alone gone to England during the thirty- 
eight years I have taken ; and that Mr. Collett has not pointed out 
any mistake in my calculations. 


* For the following Countries the profits, or excess of imports over exports, arc asumV-r. 
subject to modification for foreign debts or loans. 

The United Kingdom . 25 °/„ (iSjS <7$ 1870! 

. •• . *5 °/o (1853 G 1 H 6 S) 

British North America .. .. a)%( do. do.) 

(E. I. Association Journal VoL IX.. No. 4, par;c 263) 

United States.18 °/ 0 (1869 0 1873) 

as under 

A , - , .. , , „ Impels $~\ 745 .Ui. 40 j 

And 6 °/e freight (leaving oilier charges—Comn.isMci., > - e 

Insurance, dec., alone) .. .. . f 164.708.4a4 


$2,909,849,887 
Deduct Exports $2.406,589,293 


Exccts of Imports, or profits—say 18 °/ 0 above exports.. $+43,260,594 
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or his eighteen years also, if he will take the items he has forgotten/ 
result will not differ from mine. 


(§l 

Drgotten, 


For 1S5S to 1875 his figure for exports is 
Add 15 °/ 0 profits 


•••£9*0,99 5 >000 
... 136,649,250 


Total proceeds of exports .1,047,644,25o 

His imports are . .£764,310,000 

Deduct loans imported about . 140,000,000 


Actual commercial imports 
(including Government Store) 
Excess of proceeds of exports 
Deduct railway interest 


... 624,310,000 

... 423.334,250 
- 51,133,937 


Transfer to England from India’s resources... ... 372,200,263 

(excluding interest in railway loans)-- 

This transfer is equal to the whole of 

the opium revenue.£108,156,107 

The whole of profits on exports ... 136,649,250 

And further more from India’s resources 127,394,906 


or nearly £ 1 30,000,000 in addition to the railway interest. The actual 
transfer is even larger than this, as will be seen further on. 

Mark then, during Mr. Collett’s eighteen years^// opium revenue, tf// 
profits of commerce and guaranteed interest on railways are transferred 
to England, and £ 130,000,000 besides, making a total 'in principle alone 
of .£424 millions, or £372 millions excluding railway interest. More¬ 
over. it must be remembered that during the American War great 
profits were made, and this having to be'added to the exports is so 
much more transferred to England. 

Thus as Mr. Collet’s figures are imperfect, I need not trouble the 
meeting with any comments on the confusion into which he has fallen 
on account thereof. I have taken his own figures and shown what 
they lead to as the best way of pointing out his mistake. He seems 
to have also a somewhat confused notion of a balance sheet. But this 
is not the time or place for me to go into that matter. 

Thanks to my critics, they have led me into a closer examination of 
some points, and I find the case of India worse than what I have already 
made out. 1 have to modify some of my figures* which I now do. 

1 have shown that the imports into India {including bullion) from 
1835 to l § 7 2 are £”943,000,000. Now, in making out a nation’s balance 
sheet with foreign countries, the balance of profit should be taken 
between the price of exports at the port of export, and the price of 
imports, as laid down or costing at the port of import, and not the 
via ket price at the place of import, which include the profit on the 
import obtained in the importing country itself. 

^ I may illustrate thus. 1 laid out Rs. 1000 in cotton and sent it to 
England. There it realised proceeds, say Rs. 1150. This maybe 
remitted to me in silver, so that when the transaction is completed, I 
receive in my hands Rs. 1150, in the place of Rs. 1000 which I had first 
laid out, sb that the country has added Rs. 150 thereby to its capital. 
But suppose instead of getting silver I imported say 10 bales of piece 
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yis which laid down in Bombay for Rs. 1150. The gain to the" 
<*untry so far is the same in both'cases—an addition of Rs. 150. 
r" l,t n . n >' 6 ain nic after that, in the sale of these piece goods in India 
itself is no gain to India. Suppose I sold these goods for Rs. 1300. 
That simply means that 1 had these goods and another person had 
Rs. 1300, and we simply exchanged. The country has no addition 
made to its already existing property. It is the same, vis. the 10 bales 
of piece goods and Rs. 1300; only they have changed hands. Bearing 
this in mind, and also that the declared value of imports into India is 
not the laying down price, but the market* price which means the 
laying down price plus 10 °/ 0 profit, it is necessary for ascertaining the 
real profits from the foreign commerce of India to deduct io°/ 0 from 
the declared value of imports (merchandise). Doing this, the total 
imports from 1835 to 1872 should be taken £943,000,000 minus 
£62,000,0004 which will be equal to £881,000,000. in that case the 
real deficit of imports under what the imports ought to have been 
{£ 1 ,438,000,000) will be £sS7,ooo } ooo in place of the nearly £500,000,000 
I have given in my paper. * 

The figure of the amount, after deducting opium and profits of com- 
meice will be £248,000,000, instead of nearly £200,000,000 ; or the 
total transfer of wealth to England in addition to the railway interest 
bc ,£5 '7, 000,000, instead of £453,000,000, given in 
ai d t ,! ie y ear, y av .erage of every five years of this amount of 
^S^jOo^ooo will be proportionally large, about 13°/ 0 :— 

Averages will be :ibout. 

® 1 ?39 . £6,000,000 


1S40 0 1844 
1 S45 @ 1849 ... 

1S50 Q 1854 .... . 

J 855 0 1859- 
J1860 0 1854 . 

*865 @ 1869 . 

1870 © 1872 ... 

ascertained, spotted produce of the time could b< 

out 3,1 the figure! 


6,600,000 
8,700,000 
8,400,000 
8,700,000 
19,000,000 
27 , 500,000 
31,000,000 


tv pc lound correct 

fuller details Una"‘the fhafede^ 

so, more precise results rn..M 1™ c ‘ La ^> aa d if 


«raUonVenw t o^ , »e,v!u ' 1 C ;slF-’; C t ’’ aSed ^ of the Adminis- 
more definite statistics .‘bothproduction than* 1 hw/nlreadv dV 0 ™" 
sayin-T- Fanc y disappointment when I read Sir R. Temple 


* See the seen 
kt «S 7 2 £613,000*060, 10 ®/ 6 of 

1 of sufficed paper given for« 
lount in i860, which increase 




* .trefipondiu-ly 4 mum-dies the. average of the previous years but not to alaij e nten? 
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^tam&e'or unculturablc.” 


ig&ii V the survey embraced only the exterior boundaries < 
fywr parish, and afforded no details of cultivation and was # 
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To that latter part of Mr. Collet’s paper I have simply to reply: any 
amount of mere assertion or assumption can do no good. The question 
is a simple matter of facts and science. Is there so much cultivated 
land or not ; is there so much produce or not; and are such and such 
the prices or not? And then common arithmetic gives you certain 
results. No amount of indirect reasoning or assumption can falsify 
facts and arithmetic. and make 2 and 2 equal 5. bo far as the official 
statistics are imperfect, it is the duty of the Government to give to the 
public full details. We know the national production of other countries, 
and there is no reason why the Indian Government, with all the re¬ 
sources at its command, should not be able to give us such most impor¬ 
tant similar information. That will be the best and surest guide and 
test of the actual condition ol the people of India, and our rulers will 
see their way clearly to the most proper and effectual remedies. I 
have not the least doubt in my mind about the conscience of England 
and Englishmen, that if they once clearly see the evil, they will not 
shrink to apply the proper remedies. My estimate of 40 s a head has 
been accepted and argued upon by an Under Secretary of State (Mr. 
G. Duff) and a Viceroy (Lord Mayo), and another Viceroy (Lord 
Lawrence), has told us that the mass of the people are half fed. It is 
not the question of the ordinary proportion of the poor in every country. 
Mr. Grant Duff, in his reply to Mr. Lawson, asked whether the 
“already poor population of India” was to be ground down “to the 
very dust,” by the removal of the opium duty. So the margin between 
the present condition of India and of being ground down “to the very 
dust,” is only the opium revenue. This is prosperity with a vengeance. 
I would not take up more of your time. Mr. Collet’s remarks about 
the United States are already disposed of in the reply to Mr. Maclean. 
I have been lately reading the expression, “balance in favour of India.” 
The writers evidently suppose that what they call the balance of trade 
in favour of India was something that India had to receive some time 
or other. They do not seem to understand that of all the deficit of 
import under the proceeds of exports, not a single pie in cash or goods 
is to be received by India. That similarly, that of all the excess of 
imports in all the other parts of the British Empire to the extent of 
15 to 25 per cent, over exports, or 18 per cent, in the United States 
not a single farthing has to be paid to any country. It is, in fact, the 
profit of their exports, and the deficit of India is so much transfer of 
its wealth to England. If I sent ^100 worth of goods and get back 
only £80 worth, with no chance of getting the remaining ^20, as well 
as the profits of my venture, in cash or goods , and then to call this 
“balance in my favour” is indeed a very unenviable condition. On 
this subject I can only request attention to my papers instead of detain¬ 
ing you any longer* 
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THE REMEDY. 

When I wrote these notes in 1S73, or read them in 1876, I little 
dreamt that they would so soon obtain such terrible confirinadon as 
the present deplorable famines have given them. 

The chief cause of India’s poverty, misery, and all material evils, is 
the exhaustion of its previous wealth, the continuously increasing ex¬ 
hausting and weakening dnjin from its annual production by the very 
excessive expenditure on the European portion of all its services, and 
the burden of a large amount a year to be paid to foreign countries 
for interest on the public debt, which is chiefly caused by the British 
rule. 

The obvious remedy is to allow India to keep what it produces, and 
to help it as much as it lay in the power of the British nation to reduce 
her burden of the interest on the public debt ; with a reasonable pro¬ 
vision for the means absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
British rule. 

For this purpose it is necessary, on the one hand, to limit within ,2 
certain amount , the total of every kind of expenditure (pay, pensions 
and every possible kind of allowance), for the European portion of all 
the services both in England and India, directly or indirectly connected 
with or under the control of Government (including, therefore, guaran¬ 
teed railways or other works, manufactures, local funds, &c.) ; and to 
guarantee the public debt ; and on the other hand, for the important 
political object of maintaining the British rule, to reserve by law for 

uropeans alone, such places of power as may be absolutely necessarv 
^rthcptwpose with a fair proportion of the army, within the limited 
amount of cxpcditure for the European portion of all the services. 

Under some jiuhcmus arrangement of the kind I propose, the people 
of India, being allowed to keep most of what they produced, will rise in 
material prosperity under, what is upon the whole, a good system of ad 
ministiadon, blessing the hand that gave such prosperity, and increas- 
mg the benefit totnc English people also mainfold, by the extensive 
commercial relations that must necessarily be then developed between 
E m g u nd r an n J nd a11 fears of any danger to the British rule 

will be dispelled, both from the gratitude, loyaltv, and self-interest of 
the people of India, and from the possession of important posts o' 
power and a fair portion of the army bv Europeans alone. Then will 
Macaulay’s words be verified to the glory of England, as also to her 
benefit :— 


“ We shall never consent to administer the pousta to a whole 
community, to stupify and paralyse a great people whom God has 
committed to our chargeand we shall not “keep a hundred 
millions (two hundred millions), of men from being our customers, 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves.” 
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I.— OBJECTS OF ASSOCIATION. 

Article i. —The East India Association is now instituted for the inde 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of 
the public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally. 

II, — Members. 

Article 2.—The Association shall consist of Resident and Non-Resident 
Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3.—Honorary Members shall have the same rights and privileges as 
Ordinary Members. 

Article 4.—Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council at any 
Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. —Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such nomina¬ 
tion, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by a majority 
of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. — The election of every ^Member, both Ordinary and Honorary, 
shall be recorded on the minutes of the Council ; and the Secretaiy shall 
forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, and request such 
Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7.—Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of £l, or 
10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year ; or may compound for the same by 
payment of 100 Rs., or £10, which shall constitute a Life Member. 

Note.— The Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered free of postage). .^1 5 0 
Life.Subscription ditto ' ditto ..14 o o 

Annual Subscription (including Journal) in India . . 13 Rupees 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto .. 150 „ 

III.— Mode of Management. 

Article 8.—The Management of the Association shall be vested in a Council, 
consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and thirty-three Ordinary Members; 
five to form a quorum ; and eight to retire annually by rotation, but eligible 
for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9.—A President of the Association shall be appointed at the Annual 
Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate distinguished 
Indian statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject to the confirmation of 
the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10.—The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other employes 
as may be necessary, and fix their salaries and emoluments. 

Article 11.—The Council may fill up vacancies in their own body, until the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12 .—The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the month; 
but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of the Council may 
at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ notice. 

Article 13.—The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not less 
than five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form a quorum. 

Article 14.—At the desire of five Members of the Council, or on the written 
requisition of ten Yfertibfcrs of the Association, the Secretary shall convene a 
Special Meeting of the Acroclation. 
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Article 15.—'The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or in the 
absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or Ordinary Meetings 
of the Association. „ , _ . . 

Article 16. --The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or in their 
absence, any member thereof nominated by those present, shall preside at the 
Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17.—The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of May in every year. ... . . r 

Article 18.—General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for promoting 
the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected with India, 
shall be held at such time and places as the Council may appoint. 

Article 19.— A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall be pre¬ 
pared, audited bv one of the Members of the Council and one Member taken 
from the general body of the Members of the Society, and circulated with the 
Report of the Council to each resident Member, ten days before the Annual 
Meeting. 

Local Committees. 

Article 20.—Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local Sub¬ 
scribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-operation of 
independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “Last India 
Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21.—The Council shall have power to make and alter any Bye-laws 
for the management of the Association. 

Alteration of Rules. 

Article 22.—No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being given 
m the circular convening the meeting. 

Journal of the Association. 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly or other 
wise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and other Meetings 
01 the Association. Papers submitted for discussion shall be published tit 
exienso, or not, as the Council may decide. 





